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In October 877, by all accounts, the usual French cry of 
‘Le Roi Est Mort’ was changed to “Le Roi Chauve Est. : 

Mort’. On the 8th day of that month, died a King of — 
France known to history as Charles the Bald. It is 


ae Parr 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE The eit ‘tes 
oe Auchan. Version and the Revised — ee 


interesting to wonder how nicknames for kings de- 


veloped currency enough to survive. Did the kings 
know about their nicknames ? Did anybody call Ethelred — | 
‘Unready’ to his face? Julius Caesar’s troops used a 


Val. 12 ere a di ae i peter: Sa en ag ete pie 
De Vol. 11 (the Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, ‘Timothy, 
les 2 Tike. Philemon Hebrews). See 2: October 27. Sh F Minee 
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friendly, if scandalous, two-word description of their 3 
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a PROVIDENCE AND SUFFERING IN THE OLD AND b EW 
TESTAMENTS by Edmund F. Sutcliffe SJ How can” 
apparently iandéaseg at suffering be reconciled with beneficial — 
- Providence ? After discussing the teachings of the Old and New 
Testaments on this subject, the author concludes that Christian- 

ity reckons suffering to be the will of God for = attainment | 
of our eternal destiny. — wah ie ed See es iy 


app | October 27 Peck me : ais 


favourite commander; and one of those two words — | 

1\- meant *hald’, “The Duke of Wellington’s troops reférred. . 
to him as ‘Nosey’. Who, if anyone, called King Charles . 
of France ‘The Bald’ in his hearing? And was it then © 

to laugh at him, or to distinguish him in a gathering o 

- kings all called Charles? Neither theory sounds likely. : 


- Another question: how bald did you have to be in 877 


in France in order to be given the word in your title? {@ 
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_THE COMPLETE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY 
_ Volume VII edited + A. A. Luce The eee volume contains 
7 sos Berkeley’ s sermons, his other writings on religion, his 
_ Guardian essays, journals of travels in Italy, his American Project, oe 
his verses on ey and his will. Volume Vill will ba ak * 
_ the series. - 2h Rr star SS 
WiE390 pp October 27 


Egg-bald ? Or was it enough to have the head gently 
growing through the hair on top ? Poor King Charles. 
He probably minded being bald, and wished he could 
look like those storied kings who, eet aid unshorn, — 
resembled, in P. G. Wodehouse’ Ss noble SENT burst 
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horsehair sofas. 
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culture, with its equivalent insistence on the value of courtes 
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The Midland Bank is in no eden to comtent ! But 
if ever it achieves the affectionate accolade of a nick- 
name, it will certainly not be ‘the Unready’. For the axe « 
Bank is always ready to help in Us ocagh matters tats to} 
every hind. ie ; 
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= HE Ratna used to say ‘that Seine new is sani coming 
out of Africa. Africa certainly produced something new last — 
. week in the announcement that Egypt had arranged to buy 
_-arms from Czechoslovakia. This has given a new twist to 
tangled politics of the Middle East, for the Czechs would never 
ve agreed to this without the consent of their masters in Russia, 
it therefore seems to be a deliberate act of Russian policy. It 
be worth while to try to see why the Foreign Office and the 
Department have got so excited about this new development. — 
he Egyptians are obviously. free to. buy arms wherever they wish 
and they are breaking no agreement with us or anyone else by 
so. And there is no doubt why the Egyptians -are so anxious 
he arms, -Lieutenant-Colonel Nasser, the Egyptian Prime 
ter, said last week that Israel had recently been making constant 
ats to the Egyptian position in the Gaza strip, and that he wanted — 
eep . at nights and to feel safe.. As the Egyptians could not obtain 
a arms they needed from the West, he said, they had to take what 
r could get, where they could. and. when they could. What 
Nasser was referring to when he spoke of the West was. the 
nt signed between the Americans, the French, and ourselves 
, after the end of the war between the ‘Arabs and the Jews. 
when we agreed to try to maintain the present frontiers in 
East, to oppose the use of force inthe area, and to hold 
tween the military strength ofthe Arabs and the Israelis. 
words, we would give arms to neither side unless we could | 
ould not be used against the other. It is because of 
‘to get such an assurance that the arms the West has 
been so few. On the other hand, it seems that by one » 
ther the Israelis have done rather better. 

= war and the withdrawal of British raed 
in the West have been principally con- 
Rete eS. ay ipsa Pt ac 
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in the Middle East 


ON ae = 2 By BICKHAM SWEET-ESCOTT 


. 


cerned with the so-called power vacuum which has existed there. The 
‘Middle East is vital to us in the West, not only because our communi- 
cations with the Far East and Australia run through it and it is there- 
fore important that it should be friendly to us, but also because it 


contains over sixty per cent. of the world’s reserves of oil. But in 
the last ten years no really comprehensive system of collective security 
has been devised to defend it. What is more, most of its inhabitants 


suffer from poverty, ignorance, and disease, and live on the verge of 
starvation, so that they offer an almost ideal target for communist 
propaganda if the Russians ever decided to turn the heat on there. 
‘That is well recognised by the rulers of. the Middle East themselves, 


which is why the countries which are lucky enough to have oil, such as 
Iraq and Persia, are spending so much of their royalties on develop-. 
ment plans designed to raise the standard of living. Even those which, 
like Egypt, have no oil, are determined to follow suit, and last week 


‘Colonel Nasser himself referred to plans for building ‘the High Dam 
-at Aswan, which has the same object in view. The West has been 
trying in every way it can to help these plans—the Americans, for 
instance, by offering Point 4 aid, and so on. So the view of the West — 


is that the vital issue in the Middle East is the creation of a system 
of. collective security there and the rapid increase in the standard of 
living all round. 

The trouble is that this is not the view of the Middle East, or at 
least of the Arab States. The really vital question in their eyes is 
Israel. They have never reconciled themselves to the fact that Israel 


exists in their midst—indeed, they are daily reminded of its existence 


by the million Arab refugees from Palestine who are still living in the 
Arab countries on Israel’s frontiers, and all the Arab States for the 
last seven years have enforced an economic blockade of the country. 


-I do not think the Arabs really mean to have another go at driving 


the Israelis into the sea, though several of their statesmen have admitted 


, 


i Sis. this : is just what they a> mean. 
ne Israelis for being afraid that this is 
os oe have no doubt whatever that they a frai Israel 
that above all they regard a settlement he Israeli problem a 
cae ie) more important to them than anything else, including the potential 
‘threat from Russia which we in the West believe to be of overriding 
importance. Egypt, which has always aspired to be» the moral leader 
of the Arab world, has felt more strongly than the other Arab States 
on this question, and that is perhaps why in the last féw months she 
has rather ostentatiously adopted an attitude of independence and of 
_. neutrality between West and East. The long confabulations between 
~ Tito and Colonel Nasser earlier this year are an example. ; 


Israel, but have always been more conscious of the danger from Russia, — 


year the Iraqis agreed to join the Turks in a mutual security pact. The 

_ Turks are, of course, members of Nato and so committed to the West; 
: _and shortly after the Turco-Iraqi pact was signed it was joined by our—_ 
'. selves and Pakistan. The Egyptians were furious at ‘Iraq’s decision to 
‘ _ join the pact, because the Turks recognise Israel, and the Egyptians 
felt that Iraq might therefore be preparing to do a deal over Israel 
and that Iraq’s action was a serious breach of Arab solidarity on this 
_ issue. Also it was a blow to Egypt’s position as the leader of the Arab - 
¥ world. There have since been suggestions that Persia might join the pact, 
ae though I do not think this is very likely, because even if she has a 900- 
--—~—s mile frontier with Russia and therefore would be the first’ victim if 
+ Russia were to drive to the south, the Persians might think it would 
; provoke the Russians if they did. But the Syrians and the Saudi- 


"nothing whatever to do with the pact, and it is significant that they also, 
it is said, have been offered arms from the other side of the Iron Curtain. 
_ Since the end of. the \ war the Russians have made few if any ‘direct 


f 


pal ; 
_. But now that she has come out into the 


The Iraqis, on the other hand, feel as strongly as the Egyptians Shout ; 


probably because Russia is nearer to them, and that is why early this 


How the Hurricane Hit Connecticut _ ie = 


taking sides he A 
not brought the Russian 
_ Russia, for instance, is n 


to Egypt, Russia has, by: ¢ a ‘master-stroke 0 
whole balance of ' forces ‘im the area, For on 
done might lead to a dangerous arms race between. 
Jews. Then, again, it will enable. the Arab States for 
to play off the Russians against the West, 
further progress in the organisation of collect 
of the Turco-Iraqi pact. What is ‘more, arms § 
followed by hordes of technical expert u 
has said that Egypt will accept no such 
“tries may, and if so Russia will have obtained a f 
to begin the | open penetration of ‘the Middle ae t. 


consults her. about the. Middle Ease For ‘jnstance? ; she mules withd 
her offer to Egypt on condition that we and the French | and 
Americans allowed: her to join with us in “guaranteeing the secu 
_ of the area. Now that the Soviets have shown that they mean to in 
vene in an area so ‘important to the West as the Middle East, a c 
pletely new situation has arisen. Russian interventions elsewhere do 
suggest that the result is likely to help the West much, or for that ma 
the Middle East either. Even if the Geneva spirit leads her to cha 


ae Arabians have declared their determination to back Egypt and to have her . “ways, it certainly” looks as if there is now going to be an o 


_ competition between the West and the Soviets for the friendship of 
uncommitted states of the Middle East. I am not surprised : 
Ms. Dulles and Mr. Macmillan should be a little worried. : 
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: y By DOUGLAS WILLIS, B. B.C. Correspondent ca ‘i : a y E $ x 
ares, ° East Liane the Rt. Hon. Alan Lenadee. MP., Seaetas of State for henstven Without ity conscious aces they. told me, he. pet 
A for the Colonies, broadcast an appeal for the West Indies Hurricane themselves took over. The shopkeepers and householders, those 1 
ss Relief Fund, 37 The Strand, London, W.C.2. On Sunday the effect — still had houses, were deep in silt and slime, throwing it out of t 
Rees kof can earlier hurricane on the American mainland was described in the basements and ground floors into the streets. 
ore programme * From Our Own Corr espondent ’. _ The whole people of Ansonia were inoculated in batches aga 
bee, 2 typhoid. Emergency telephones were put in, and other cities began se 


Weather Bureau in Washington, has faded away into the Sierra 
Madre mountains of Mexico, and left behind it in the West 


4 aay 5 “Indies and on the Central Américan mainland more than 400 dead, 
ae! many injured, immeasurable human misery, and a gréat deal of material 
ek At saaig which can be measured in terms of money. As the news of this. 
ae latest disaster reached America, I was on my way by aircraft and car 
a to the small industrial city of Ansonia in the Naugatuck River valley of - 
ae: Connecticut. There, six weeks ago, its 19,000 people were temporarily 
ae overwhelmed by the floods which followed the rains of hurricane ‘ Diane’. 

‘ hs The rivers rose in six States, 170 people died, and 15,000 homes were 
ey _ damaged or destroyed. Industrial communities built tightly along the 
aaa sides of rivers found themselves without work, without food, without 


communications, without anything much except courage and hope. 

Bsn - - Ansonia’s fate, when the waters rose and receded again, was typical. 
caf a many. The city, the mayor told me, was on its knees: 
know where to start, there was so much to do”. On that day 900 people 
were homeless, the factories and railway sidings were shambles, the 


had burst, the water mains were smashed, and the drinking water was 
polluted. There was no electricity, no telephone, no telegraph system, 
a no refrigeration and no lifts. 
=. In the mayor’s office at the city hall, the mayor, Mr. William Sheasby, 
ie was in his own words ‘ going frantic’. People were requesting, he told 


dozers. The mayor asked for volunteers, and one of the first was | 
Colonel Timothy Quinn. He acquired the title Disaster Co-ordinator — 
and with the mayor and the town clerk, Mr. Schumacher, 
organising some sort of order from the chaos. But they take no credit 


- ~ 
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HE tenth henticane of he season, called ‘ Janet ” by the National : 


“We did not” 


streets and the shops were five-feet deep in silt and filth. Three of the — 
city’s four bridges were wrecked. The fourth was unusable. The sewers _ 


ah S me, everything imaginable, from babies’ nappies, milk and feod, to bull- — 


they set about 


4 ae . - a « >, 4 
“, k * a . F . are “ 
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ing equipment to dig the town, as Colonel Quinn put it, out from un 
Bulldozers, mechanical shovels, motor lorries, cranes for: “moving he 
equipment, and walkie-talkies, were sent in from other cities. The G 
ernment in Washington sent forty men of the Army Corps of Engin 
who hired contractors to do the work of clearing up the streets and r 
at government expense. The total damage was € estimated at $14,500,¢ 
Many business men and small shopkeepers © were facing ruin. M 
householders were destitute. All were hungry. The American Red C 


arrived and made- outright grants of money for the destitute; anc 


date has given away in Ansonia alone $260,000. ~The Red 3 
insists that the individual must use his own assets first, but t 


without anything have been given grants up to $10, 000. Business 1 
appealed for financial assistance from the Federal Government, | 
several have been granted loans at three per cent. interest, repays 
within fifteen years. The homeless were evacuated to other cities 
their first week’s rent paid by the Red Cross. Six thousand unemplo 
received $30 a week each from the State Government, a third of 

thousand are 


amount they would pal earn SS Two 
unemployed. — ee 


houses are still eae Ansonia. Half of phere ensise ss 
the other half eich on Reet Reais dowr 
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Memories of the Peace Movement’ 


~ . By GILBERT MURRAY, OM. 


T is interesting forty years Jater to reflect and realise the state of 

mind that ordinary sensible Englishmen were in before the sudden 

outbreak of-the first war. It was to most of us a thing not only 

unexpected. but almost unbelievable. We all remember that so. wise 
id prudent a judge as J. A. Spender, the editor of the Westminster 
azette, wrote in July 1914: ‘A war between us and our German 
usins is unthinkable ’. 

I myself, about a fortnight before the war, was confident that there 
ld be no war; when asked why, I explained that 
could not believe that any country in Europe was 
yverned by lunatics. And then I happened to be in 
e House of Commons on August 3, and heard that 
im and irresistible speech of Grey’s, a speech he 
id had almost no time to prepare, but which yet 
emed perfectly clear in its narrative and consistent 
its reasoning, ending with the terrible sentence, 
at ‘“. . . unless the German army retired from 
elgium we should be at war with Germany at 
yelve o’clock that night’. After the speech the 
ouse adjourned for an hour or so. In the corridor 
met my old friend Ramsay MacDonald and told 
m that I was convinced by Grey. He spoke with 
me indignation and contempt of any such change 
| mind and ended by saying he would stump the 
wintry from end to end protesting against this 
jocking war. 

He was in a very small minority. Indeed, a little 
it later his own point of view changed a good deal. 
ustead of an attempt to prevent or avoid this war 
lat was already upon us, people’s 
linds began to concentrate on 
3¢ problem of what to do after- 
ards, and how to save civilisa- 
on from further wars. War had 
yme; but it was at any rate to 
e, in the common phrase, ‘ The 
ar to end war ’, 
~The idea had, sf course, becn 
erminating vaguely in manv 
linds. One little book, now 
most forgotten, was The Great 
nalysis,. by William Archer, 
ublished in 1911. He imagined 
pme great disaster falling on the 
uman race which would enable 
r compel them to forget their 

sand fanaticisms and con- 
sting ambitions, and face, prac- 
cally and constructively, the 

oblem of the commen welfare. 
Auch more influential had been 
Yorman Angell’s Great Illusion (1910), a book followed by a small, 
atic educational campaign, in which various of his disciples, I 
mong them, faced audiences, and from time to time met together to 
nsider any points or hecklings which we had found it difficult to 
aswer. Very amusing these meetings were! 
Then there was the old tradition handed on from Bright and Cobden. 
here were the famous words of Mr. Gladstone in 1870 that: ‘The 
atest triumph of our time would be the establishment of public right 
the common law of Europe’. There were many societies concerned 
ith the prevention of war, of which perhaps the most effective was 
ce and Arbitration Society. In Europe there had been the famous 
; by Russia, when Russia was still unenlightened by Marx and 
in, to establish a general Peace Treaty at the two great Hague 
rences of 1889 and 1908. They were persistently frustrated by 
os they did have a great effect in stirring up 


sient 


Sir Edward Grey, later Viscount Grey 
of Fallodon 
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’ President Woodrow Wilson 


European opinion. In France there was the movement led by Léon 
Bourgeois, with his collection of essays entitled Pour la Société des 
Nations in 1910—the first time that phrase ‘ League of Nations’ occurs. 
In Austria there was Schucking’s book on Der Staatenverband der 
Haager Conferenzen (1912). In America there had been the twenty or 
thirty bilateral treaties of peace and arbitration made by Mr. Bryan with 
different nations. 

There was also the well-established idea of the Concert of Europe, 
that occasional meeting of the Great Powers which 
had achieved Disraeli’s ‘ peace with honour’ in the 
Treaty of Berlin (1878) and as recently as 1913 had 
averted a war in the Balkans. Constantly, during the 
earlier half of 1914, Grey had been pressing for 
another meeting of the Concert; the plan failed be- 
cause the Kaiser rejected contemptuously any idea 
that Germany should submit~her claims to ‘the 
judgement of an Areopagus ’. 

After the outbreak of war there was great activity 
in the peace movement. In the summary of pro- 
posals collected by Lord Phillimore in 1918 he 
selects for mention those of Lord Bryce and his 
group; the League of Nations Society—or Union, 
as it was by that time; the American League to 
Enforce Peace, presided over by the Republican 
leader, Mr. Taft; the Fabian Society; the Union of 
Democratic Control; and an interesting international 
body containing members drawn from both neutral 
and belligerent countries, L’Organisation Centrale 
pour une Paix Durable. All these societies had their 


different schemes. The funda- 
mental problem, said Lord 
Phillimore, was whether we 


meant to start a new organisation 
with supra-national powers, or 
were content to use the voluntary 
co-operation_of free independent 
nations. He and his Foreign 
Office Committee unhesitatingly 
recommended the second course 
and rejected the first as im- 
possible. 

It is perhaps worth a momen- 
tary. digression to reflect on the 
extraordinary currents of opinion 
which burst out at the beginning 
of the first war, and had, I think, 
no parallel before the second. 
People felt that so awful a thing 
could not have come from ordi- 
nary political causes. There must 
be villainy somewhere. There was 
a great spy mania: why were there so many Italian organ-grinders? 
Were they really Italian? Were we, as a good, practical nation, so 
hungry for music? Perish the thought! There was especial horror at the 
discovery that a great many families, particularly in the upper classes, 
had had their children brought up by German governesses, to whom 
they were often much attached. What centres of corruption these house- 
holds must be! The strangest myths floated about. There was talk of 
a mysterious Black Book vouched for by a curious and, at one time, 
influential adventurer, Mr. Pemberton Billing, containing—if I remem- 
ber aright—a thousand names of secretly guilty persons in high 
positions held in the power of the Germans by blackmail. 

Perhaps the strangest of all these vagaries of war fever was a pamphlet 
which I read at the time explaining the war as an elaborate conspiracy 
between Grey and the French monarchists. France was about to fall to 
pieces for lack of a king. King Albert of Belgium was the man to fill 


now Viscount 
Cecil of Chelwood 


Lord Robert Cecil, 


“ ; _ * A shortened version for broadcasting of Dr. Murray’s Lord Davies Memorial Lecture 
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; ‘mother ae rider suspicious circumstance » spent a wee nati 
the Grey family some time in 1868 and Kin: Albert was. really the | peace an 
son of Sir Edward Grey, who, as a matter of fact, was eight years old - collective a any 
at the appropriate time. Another theory, perhaps equally bold, though — Office had set up a cor 
not so detailed, was based on the blood relationship between our King more to consider the 
and the German Emperor. ; _ of Llandinan, Sir Willo ig 
I remember a curious scene in a train to York. It was in one of those invited. to attend. Our con th 
long carriages in which the compartments are only separated by low _ instructive though somewhat « iscouraging. 
partitions that do not reach the roof. A man with a very clear voice, it rightly, provided every opportunity for a 
suited to open-air speaking, started a dialogue on this theme of the sion to awe’ it; a ee ees a ee 
German connections of the Royal Family and went on, to the rising ; 
indignation’ of the carriage, with suspicions and insinuations of treason 
- against the Royal Family and all people in power. As he was getting — 
out at some station on the way, someone angrily shouted to him: ‘ You — 
ought to be in prison! ’, to which he answered with a pleasant asa 
‘It'd a no earthly good. I’ve just come out ’. 


“= ea tH ie) > 
ie unsolved was how the ce shoutd sci ‘prevent the outbreak 
Early Sispiaon bare - war. We had imagined a League consisting of almost all the wo 

and a single war-maker, or at most a very small group. OR as 

Events produced a League much weaker and a group os aggress 
much stronger and more daring that we had ever anticipated; 2 
‘public opinion at the Peace Conference could never be got to go furt 
in the compulsion of a war-maker than a general economic boye 
Such a boycott always proved an unsatisfactory instrument. It worl 
as a threat only when the victim was very weak. It meant great comm 
cial loss to all who applied i t faithfully, and offered i immense temptat 
to any nation who broke it. Worst of all, if the war-maker knew t 
the League would only use measures short -of war, all he had to 
was to treat such measures as an unpardonable aggression and threa 
to meet them by a declaration of war. Another point on which 
showed our inexperience was that we took for granted that decisi 
in the League would be reached by the ordinary process of voti 
though we did generally contemplate the need for a two-thirds majori 
_ The diplomats had always been accustomed to a rule of unanimi 
They knew that, in practice, no. free nation can be compelled agai 
its will. Both in the Covenant, and afterwards in the United Nati 
Charter, it was recognised that decisions of the Council must be una 
mous; though it was with hesitation admitted that, where the Cour 
was not unanimous and consequently the League of "Nations itself cor 
not take action, every nation retained a considerable sphere of act 
in which it was free to do as it thought best. It is rather ‘surpris 
that even after years of experience, the makers of the United Nati 
Charter did not realise how impracticable it is, within the limits 
peaceful action, for even a unanimous Council to compel | any moderat 


Surrounded by this’ sort of atmosphere it is not surprising. . that the 
‘League of Nations societies in their early days were open to suspicion. 
_The quarters of the League of Nations Society in Buckingham Gate 
“were certainly once, and I think twice, visited by. the police. ‘ The 
country was at war and we were advocating peace ’; ‘We were intrigu- 
ing with foreigners about forming some secret league ...’, and the like. 
__ For example, we were co-operating with an American society openly 
_ called the League to Enforce Peace, which was interpreted to mean ‘ to 
compel the British to stop fighting ’. We had, incidentally, some trouble 
with a section of the Labour Party. We had got, on the whole, leaders 
of all parties to join us, but Ramsay MacDonald was such a pronounced 
pacifist that our committee invited Henderson and Thomas instead, and 
left MacDonald out. I regretted personally. the omission of MacDonald, 
but I think the decision of the committee was probably right. My 
memory, however, still echoes with his angry words: ‘I will never, 
never, forgive the League of Nations Union’. 

‘How did the movement get out of this atmosphere of suspicion and 
uncertainty? In a sense, the answer to that is easy. I went to see Sir. 
_ Edward Grey and discussed the situation. Grey was one of the very 

few responsible British statesmen who had for years been thinking 
out the kind of organisation which would be needed to manage inter- 
‘national affairs so as to put an end to the danger of war. He had, of — 
course, always tried his hardest to preserve the peace, but he told me 
once that for about three weeks. he lay awake every night, hour after 
hour, going over every despatch he had sent and every speech he had 
_ made, to see if he could find somewhere some fatal error. 
- As_a result of our discussion, Grey agreéd to become President of effective free nation 2 we something als = ee ioe ‘to 
the League of Nations Union, with me for Chairman, and we arranged : = eta 
a great meeting in the Central Hall. We were a little nervous about Vou: in the heantee 
it. We thought there might be a violent attempt to break up the We did realise a difficulty, which has now become obvious . 
meeting. We engaged a strong corps of stewards to keep order; but, voting in the Assembly. ‘There was such extreme inequality ‘between - 
as it happened, so far from there being any opposition, the only members in size, in political importance, and even in degree of civili 
trouble was that more than half an hour before the doors were to tion. The real solution was very simple and has been found: to g 
be opened, and before the stewards had actually come to the hall, the Assembly no executive. power; it could discuss and vote, “anc 
the whole place was crowded to the roof with an eager audience, sitting majority of votes would carry a degree of moral force dependent on 
or standing, and many important people for whom places: had been moral weight of sai nations voting. For pias Bs a majority consist 
reserved were never able to get to them. One, Lord Northcliffe, never, we 
I think, quite got over it. Grey gave a magnificent speech, very simple _ jathened a may which patonied say, the U.S. A. , Great. ‘Brit 
and true. He had already almost lost his eyesight, but his voice rang France, and the Scandinavians. We gave ourselves ‘much unnecess: 
through the hall, and one felt both his great experience and his shining trouble in trying to estimate the true moral weight of the votes. Ou 
sincerity. After that, one might say the’ espn of Nations Union was it to depend on population? _ That would make India and Chi 
well on its way. _ dominate the world. Ought economic wealth to be the decisive fact 
It is, perhaps, worth recalling that; Gite: Grey was alysya ready That seemed rather a materialist view. Could smaller states” be joir 
‘to take trouble for the League cause, nothing else could induce him together to make a votin, unit equivalent to one of ‘the large state 
_to re-enter the field of politics. I was once sent on a mission to beg . This proposal, I remember, was_ dropped when : 
him to return to revivify the Liberal Party, and his answer was to an international conference burst into tears. ‘Her co 
tell me a Chinese story of a sage, who, after being Prime Minister, had much trouble just obtai ed its separation fron 
retired to drink tea and meditate for the rest of his life. The country proposing to join them a 
being in trouble, a deputation came to beseech him to resume his former The third point whi 
position; to which the only answer he made was to wash hisears. the issue to be of vital 
The later success of the organisation ‘was, no doubt, principally due importance of regular 
to Lord Robert Cecil, now Lord Cecil, who came back to be our peocunaenses: ti ‘the 


part. Lord Robert had what ie society § so badly needed, real experience. “when once ibe gue 
of 28 a familiarity from childhood up with one of foreign — _ times a yess, and the A 


_ : 9 rs soem Sa a sb ea gs 


ce has had a Betetori in 1 accustoming both official 


et SB es, 
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‘Abandonn nme! sete the Toned: ‘States SAR 

¢ uch for the difficulties and problems v which we Pear “Those 
we failed to foresee were much more serious. The first and 
: was, of f course, t the abandonment of the League by the United 


€ out in a sudden denunciation. ‘Who is to blame for all this 


I fear there is much truth in this. terrible charge. Wilson 
lways regarded himself as the special inventor and champion of 
ague. True, he was ‘supported | by the leaders of both political 
s, indeed, the support of the United States was practically unani- 
ut he wanted the League to be his own. His first mistake was 
Republican with him when he went to Paris for the peace 
his. next, to make in his call to ) the nation a definite 

g support of the League with support of the 


but still the situation was not considered serious. 

When the President came to England in, I think, 1919, I went to 
him, together with the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mr. Asquith 
3 ‘Lord Grey, in a sort of League of Nations deputation..He was 
entirely confident. He mentioned with pride that his wife considered 
him the most obstinate man in America, and that nothing would induce 
him to yield on the League issue. He then told us an anecdote about 
President Lincoln and his cabinet’—how some proposal was put 
to the vote. The President put it to one of his colleagues after another, 
and the answers came: ‘No’. ‘No’. ‘No’. ‘No’. ‘No’. 
t to himself. The answer was: ‘ Aye’ *, and he said: I think the Ayes 
have it’. And so they had. I, at the time, was merely amused by this 
La itude, but as we came away Mr. Asquith said it had made his 


heart sink; and it was exactly that spirit that wrecked the League. 


‘The Republicans made certain reservations to the Peace Treaty, in 
penich the League was embodied. Some perhaps’ were vital, some were 
‘not. For instance, one provided that every case of aggression condemned 
ny the League ‘must be considered separately by Congress. Another 
objected t to the right of all British Dominions to vote as separate 
Powers; another reserved very contingency which might conflict-with 
the Monroe Doctrine. _ 

‘On October 2, 1919, Wilson had a slight paralytic stroke whieh left 
) rather a prey to certain weaknesses which in normal health he 
d control, and which certainly- affected his judgement. In the vote 
November 1919, ratification with slight modifications was defeated 
what Mr. Walters calls: 


a: together and those who insisted on the Covenant without reservation. 
Wi hen the next session opened, further attempts at compromise were 


servation at all. In the final vote in March 1920 there was a 
rity in favour of the Covenant as it -stood: forty-nine for to 


thirds, so —_ Bap Re was aoe and finally, reyeriea. . 
“and: the seine. ; am Ses 

What exact influence American membership might have had on 
the “workings of the Covenant may be disputed, but the one fatal fact 
without America it was too weak to resist its rebels. France, 
part of the Little Entente, and some of the Scandinavian 
d they | been determined and unanimous, could perhaps have 
peace, but there were two or three factors which we 
> had-not properly valued. The first was realised 
rest. ial eng = no means the strongest, of the 


_ generation to see, the helplessness of any mass of unorganised 


_ what it wanted and would shrink from nothing to attain it. Two other 


opinion, to tominae as peo roral the i ee of 


s. I remember i ina Jater year dining with Venizelos in Athens, when — 


ble and the actual failure of the League? It is one man, President — 


‘Sp irying 
ocratic Party. This immediately roused Republican opposition,” 


Then he put — 


he most unnatural of unions, beret thom who resisted oe Covenant 


made on both sides. There was a more than two-thirds majority in _ 
vour of the Covenant with the lesser reservations, but Wilson refused. 


five against; seven more were needed to ensure the necessary 


nen IS 

d. Mussolin: and was perhaps the first 
when confronted by a small disciplined fascist body which’ kn 
nations, much more formidable, had grievances for which. they 


demanded atonement., Japan was very conscious of her victory over 
Russia in 1905, the first time the coloured man had ever beaten » 


- white, and the indispensable help she had given to the League during the SP aa : 
_war of 1914. She had more than once in the peace conferences pressed 
for some extra territory for her crowded population. or else some + 
recognition of race equality in the matter of immigration. This had been 
steadily refused, particularly by the Americans. The Japanese, therefore, — 
did not recognise the League settlement as just. The delegates who had — 
signed it, when they returned home, had to be protected by the police — 
from the popular indignation. Lastly, Germany, the strongest nation of 
all, was practically unanimous in feeling that she had an enormous 
} and when Hitler said that his policy was 
simply “ Deutschland ’, it was natural enough that almost every Gasee 


humiliation to avenge; 


should passionately agree. 
I think perhaps we have learnt two things. One is the immense 


strength of national feeling when seriously roused. The other is the 
extreme touchiness: of national vanity. I once had an interesting talk — 
with a Negro who compared British rule with that of another country. 


He admitted that British rule Was more just, more careful and con- 
siderate, but he preferred to be ruled by the other country because the 


British would not intermarry with Negroes, and the people of the other — 
country did. And I have been told by experienced diplomats in the 


Near East that one of the greatest of our troubles is that we so often do 


not quite trust or respect the politicians of those countries. That feeling 
in each case may or may not be justified; but, if once observed or 


suspected, it is not easily Bah a - 


4 


Desire for Atonement 


Another problem, which we had no hea to epasider before 1914 
but are compelled to realise now, is the great change in the whole 


problem before us. In the nineteenth century people in Europe and 
America were conscious of a pretty steady progress in civilisation, in| 
culture, in wealth, and all those complex elements which are described 


as ‘the condition of the people’. Our whole civilisation seemed in its 


liberal and democratic principles so stable and successful that the obvious — 
way to progress was to criticise its small weaknesses and so encourage. 
it to be more equal and democratic still. Nearly all the great writers — 


were satirists. In the terrible overthrow of law and peace and reason 
resulting from this half-century of violence we have to learn that our 


great task is not to weaken or criticise our wounded liberal civilisation 


but to use our utmost effort to save it. We could not foresee at the 
end of the first war the sudden and appalling collapse of what the 


_ nazis and communists contemptuously called ‘ bourgeois morality * c 


that is, of all truth, humanity and good faith, which occurred in both 
Germany and Russia and so some extent in other parts of Europe. 
We had never imagined that in our European twentieth-century civilisa- 
tion such a collapse was remotely possible. It seemed at times as if the 
artificial crust of civilisation had broken and an abyss opened beneath 
it revealing the real nature of Ja béte humaine, the one member of the 


ape tribe who is really a beast of prey. It has been a terrible shock. 


I feel clear, however, that throughout most of the western world the 


effect of these horrors coming so close to us has been not to produce 
corruption but a profound desire for atonement; for some healing action; 


for mutual help among mankind instead of mutual cruelty. That 
active relief of extreme human suffering everywhere, wherever it exists, 
which used to be left to the exceptional enterprise of charitable societies 
and philanthropists, is now a recognised claim on the budget of rey, 
civilised government. 

As we all know, this good work is being done under a heavy cloud of 
fear. The great nations are not united. We-are working so to speak, 


_in a powder factory, and too many people have matches in their pockets. 


I will not broach that terrible subject. But it seems clear that we have 


already almost reached the stage at which both the great antagonists 


see clearly that war would be to themselves as well as to others not an 


opportunity but an-overwhelming disaster. When that is obtained we 


shall have once more, and in clearer form, some of the great oppor- 


tunities which again and again in the past the governments of the world 
have let slip.—Home Service 
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HE historian Seeley, writing of the general scope of historical 
studies in this country in the later nineteenth century, once 
complained that ‘ 
‘ment, 
_ parliamentary history; and there is scarcely a great English _his- 
torian who does not sink somewhat below himself in the treatment 
of: foreign relations’. 


set out to correct the bias he complained of, takes as its heroes 


Elizabeth I, Cromwell, and William HE, all three of whom brought . 
England to a leading position in European affairs by their successes 


in war as much as by their achievements in peace. And what Seeley — 
said of our historians can, I> think | with even more justice where 
military affairs are concerned, be said of our teachers of history. 
Certainly in our universities ‘the tradition is well established that 
history stops with the day that war breaks out and begins again with 


the day when peace is signed. What happens in between is a no- — 


man’s land, fit for exploration by teachers pee students at staff Se 
but not by ‘respectable historians. 

Like any advocate I am exaggerating. "Two world wars have pro- 
duced a great deal of military history, private and official. 
’ the substance of my charge remains true. The history of war has never 
produced its Maitland or its Namier. The number of graduates who 
go on from history degrees to research in military studies is extremely 
few. Knowledge of the contents of the syllabus of our history faculties, 


“experience of teaching in them and of taking part in their examina-_ 


tions could not leave -anyone in. doubt as to the modest, indeed in- 


adequate, place we give to military history in our normal degree — 


courses. For that reason it is good to see a department of military 
emir recently revived in the University of London. 


* 


Tecate Interruption’ 


This traditional bias in historical - coud ‘in this country, the Geral: 


_ tradition, i is, I suggest, a reflection of a long-developed attitude towards 


war itself. It is a tradition, it is true, going back well beyond the 
_ period of the last one hundred years or so that we usually associate 
- with liberalism. The ordered development of our liberties, public and 


_ private alike, has long predisposed Englishmen to see in war no more 
than a tiresome interruption, a break in the main stream of their — 
history. But undoubtedly the mid-nineteenth century, the post-Reform — 


Bill era, the period of Cobden, Bright, and Gladstone, saw a great. 


strengthening of this attitude. 

_ Great Britain in the mid-nineteenth century was entering upon the 
heyday of her influence in world affairs based upon the expansion 
of her world trade and the flag which accompanied it. While the 
_ period of the Pax Britannica did, in fact, depend upon the existence — 


of the British fleet, it came to be seen in the eyes of Britons as proof 
‘of the common interest of mankind in peaceful pursuits, of the work- 
ing out of differences, sometimes consciously, sometimes unconsciously, — 


but always without recourse to the arbitrament of war. The legacy of 


the classical economists was a concept of universal harmony marred — 
‘not by real but only by misconceived conflicts of interest. The common , 
sense of the ‘economic man’ of the eighteen-fifties found war stupid; — 


the nonconformist conscience of a generation later found war simply 
‘wrong ’. And these are the influences which have not merely helped 
to shape British policy during the last hundred years, but which 

have profoundly affected the work of. our writers and our teachers of” 

__ history also. ; 

*  £You cannot redeem under any circumstances ’ , said Milner Gibson 
in the House of Commons in 1849, ‘the naked and horrid aspect of — 


war, the offspring of brutality, and ‘civilisation’ s adopted child. War 


in itself is a mighty evil, an incongruity in a scheme of social har- 


mony, a canker at the heart of improvement, a living lie in a Christian — 
There is a continuous thread from the © 
_ minority which a few years later opposed the Criméan War, of whom 


land, a curse at all times’. 


_ Milner _Gibson ‘was one, through the ap | of radical nonconformity 


N. H. GIBBS gives the first of seven 
within ‘the Liberal Par 


English eyes are always bent upon parlia- — 
English history always tends to shrink into mere — 


Seeley, I think, had military affairs as much 
as foreign affairs in mind. Certainly his major work, in which he 


- the deep-rooted longing, 
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time criticised the Government wher 
one could make collective security p 
t was as though intelligent, -well-mean 
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What I want to stress is that the icone cee belief 
progress. involved, by implication, a belief that war was a monstr 
evil, something that could be eradicated while leaving the rest 
society undisturbed. The fundamental weakness of the feral view 
war and peace, when applied to historical studies, is that it so ea: 
regards the two as separate or, rather, on entirely different levels 
value. There are causes of wars, there are consequences. of wars, I 
the wars themselves, because they are evil, or simply uneconon 
are not entitled to the serious study given to ‘the events which prece 
and follow them. Has any period of the first world war itself, 
example, received a fraction of the study ‘devoted to the seven ‘d: 
immediately before it, from. July 23 to July 30, 1914, between — 
day when Austria sent her ultimatum to’ Serbia and the day. on. wh 
Russian mobilisation was. decreed? a3 

This attitude denies the fundamental rightness of die. approach 


the now much-neglected Prussian author Clausewitz, an ‘appro: 


which saw the unity of history where war is simply the continuati 
of policy by other means, ‘ War’, said Clausewitz, “belongs not 
the province of Arts and Sciences, but to the province of social. li 
It is a conflict of great interests which is settled by Bloatiabee) a 
eae in that is it different , other. conflicts *2 "<> e = aes 

Clausewitz’ real contribution to military thought was “nis: ‘analy 
‘of the nature of war. tever he had to say of the conduct 
war, of strategy and tacti : Same! pape to ‘his: bec 
- why men fight and of h . 
- witz does not argue that-w 
is good or bad. He simp 
the beara ee sanction aH 


~ But far from being 
the has so often been 
Prussian history in the ni 
“lication of his great bool 
‘caution in courses from 
his teaching is that pol 
arise out of them, form 
for convenience be gon 


oieaethenet fy the fact ‘that. the situations \ 
t are nearly always destroyed during the course 
not the world which 
gle example. ‘Did Britain and her allies enter 
to a ‘war to end war’, and particularly to 
- to self-determination? Whatever the 
> early days of. August 1914, no 
road, ill-de fined aims were a spaoe: 


Gh wag 
lev pments entirely on : Preddeat Wilson, As the ‘is 


o the acceptance of worse and more prolonged hard- 


ca excess ” of. ‘the war atgelf fies ‘example, from the 
| weapons which caused the death of millions in the 
war altered, in men’s minds, the purpose for 
t and so, in turn, ‘dictated the peace with which 
or total victory was not ‘so much the expression 
pas a pees, action to total war ’ . As a result, 


ok an permeee the mild aediaton. of ‘Sir advard teas in 
crisis of 1913 and the radically new outline of eastern and 
pe, involved principally in the cutting, up of ‘the Austrian . 
apire, drawn up seven years later. | 
Nor does the history. of wars only help. us to understand the nature 
ft ace that follows them. There is a two-way traffic. Wars develop 
. o because of what happens i in the peace before. The great con- 
rmies of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries were in part the 
oduct of the spread of democracy which, from the French Revolution 
wards, made of national service the counterpart of political freedom. 
you have the vote you must at some time in your life put on uniform. 
t the same time, improvements in transport by rail, and even more by | 
‘2 ud and air through the introduction of the internal combustion engine, 
nade it possible to move and keep constantly supplied far greater num- 
ers sins eocps than ever pElere. While it was ney er men to serve 


ade soldiers iiseroven, while science e of one sort was helping to. 
had discovered ways to keep them alive in conditions which 
beings had rarely been called upon to endure for a like period. 

the wars of the twentieth century, disease had proved at least as 


» example, more British soldiers died from enteric fever than from 
yunds inflicted by the Boers. But in the first world war, less than 


> cause a Joss of life—at any rate; in western. Epp: Thus the” - 


ip... = ; 

the history of war there i is, in fact, an enormous Seah to be filled, 

a0 wider scope of historical studies. For example, in his book 
man So 


soe a war, with. its. mbarehke ae of individual 
make the peculiar virtue of a nation an object of 
is” at Soe to test these eeapeomee pains 


ar 
» 80 there. “grew with it a need to harden men’s 


ng s than any they had anceipaied, at the beginning. The _ 


roblems of supplying enormous armies, science of another sort, — 


us a threat as the blows of the enemy. In the South African War, 
ts later, disease became for the first time a minor rather than — 
Among other recent books are: 


ciety the historian Mendelssohn Bartholdy drew _ 
aeanetes =a aera effects of the first world ~ 


ancient | Rome there was an appavenibemicisiTble move, in rep 
crises, from two consuls exercising divided command to one dicta 
‘In modern Holland also the growth of the monarchy coincided wi 


-periods’of national crisis. In our own country in this century the normal a 
conventions of parliamentary and cabinet government have given way — 


to exigencies of war and, the greater the emergency, the more the direc- 
tion- of government thas come to be concentrated in a few hands. The 
first world war, for example, began with a Cabinet of the normal size 


under Mr. Asquith. By 1917, Mr. Lloyd George’s War Cabinet included 


only five Ministers. In 1940, Mr. Churchill’s War Cabinet was of the 


_ same size and remained at roughly that size, increased a little it is true, 


but at roughly that size for the rest of the war. Are we-in this country, 
for example, the less likely to return to the old forms of government 
the more often wars occur? Certainly our Cabinet is smaller after 1945 


- than it was in 1939, ‘Again, how far is this tendency towards monocratic 


‘tule related to the size of states and not merely the frequency of wars? - 
Admittedly, it can be objected that these are problems for the socio- 


_ logist. But, even so, the factual basis upon which the sociologist can 
test his theories is best provided by the historian; it is a proper division > 
of labour, for the comparative study of societies demands not only a © 


freedom to propound theories, to formulate problems, but also an 


eye mpniation of experience, spel see which to test them. 
f 2 ’ ~ 


The Purpose of Military Studies 


Finally, what of the purpose of military studies? I-5 imagine like © 
‘most historians, would prefer not to think of historical "studies i in terms — 


of use. But it is possible to carry that attitude too far. History is part of 


that fund of experience upon which we all draw all the time. Moreover, * 


we are faced with problems of peace and war far too urgent to admit — 


_ of detachment on anybody’s part. Clausewitz looked upon the theory 
of war as “nothing but rational reflection upon all situations in. which — 


we can be placed in war’ and upon military history as the material by 
which theory must be tested. I would add another purpose. It is that 
only by studying the history can we understand the nature of war; and 
only by understanding the nature of war have we any hope of creating — 
a society that will witness its abolition. 


We have too often simply labelled war an evil without analysing its | 


mature; we have avoided the history of war and in some cases even 


despised it because we have considered war ‘bad’. But this is not the | 
way of wisdom in any form of human experience, nor certainly is it © 
one we adopt in our treatment of crime and disease. If war is ever 
_abolished I do not think it will be until we have devoted to it the ~~ 


oS ae 


patient study that the treatment of other forms of evil demands. And 
if it be objected that this is too slow a method in a crisis, I can only 
answer that I think the crisis has arisen, at any rate in part, because we 


have neglected the method in the Past —Third Splesie® 


‘Among recent publications on military history are: A History of Forti- 
fication from 3000 B.c. to A.D. 1700, by Sidney Toy (Heinemann, 30s.), 
and A History of Firearms from Earliest ah ase to ims; by W. Y. 
Be: Ges iy Sonoda and Kegan Paul, 16s.) 


¥ 


* * * 


A-History of the Sudan to a.v. 1821, by 
A. J. Arkell, with a foreword by Sir Harold MacMichael (Athlone Press, 


- 21s.), and Birds of the Sudan, by F. O. Cave and J. D. Macdonald 


(Oliver-and Boyd, 45s.); Czech Tragedy, by Glorney Bolton (Watts, 21s.) 


and Communism and the Spanish Civil War, by David T. Cattelk 


(Cambridge eaivesty Press, for Daves of California Press, 20s). 
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~ The Reith Lectures 
The Reith Lectures this year are being given by Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner. 
His subject is The Englishness of English Art, and a booklet, or ‘ illus- 


trated guide’, bearing this title is now available; it contains an introduction 
by Dr. Pevsner explaining the general idea of ‘the lectures, and over fifty 


_ illustrations (B.B.C., price 2s. 6d.). The first lecture, on ‘ The Geography 
. of: Art’> 
_ be reproduced in THE LISTENER of the following Thursday : 


will be broadcast ‘i ‘in the Home Service on October 16, and will 
the rest of 
the series—seven lectures in all—will be given weekly and will be available 
for our readers on the Thursday following the broadcast. 
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Al Sofanninications should be MEK to the Editor of THE LISTENER, 

Broadcasting House, London, W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER consist — 

mainly of the scripts (in whole or part) of ‘broadcast talks. Original contribu- 

tions are not invited, with the exception of poems and short stories up to 3,000 

_ words, which should be accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes. "The 

_ reproductions of talks do not necessarily correspond verbatim with the broad- 
cast scripts. Yearly subscription rate, U.S. and Canadian edition: $5.00, 
including postage. Special rate for two years: $8.50; for three years: $11.50. 
Subscriptions should be sent to B.B.C. Publications, 35 Marylebone High 
Street, London, W.1, England, or to usual agents. Entered as second-class 


VU. S. A., The Eastern News Company 


Studying War 
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3 aes RITAIN has not failed to produce « a number of distinguished 

meet ‘military historians: Sir John Fortescue, Sir Charles Oman, 

Pe ote et Spenser Wilkinson, Captain Liddell Hart, to name a few. Sir 

Winston Churchill might also be included in that category, 

- although his military history, even in his Marlborough, is of its own 

“ special brand. But nearly all of them have had an eclectic approach. 

Pe They have told the story, sometimes in detail, sometimes with brilliant 

brevity. But hardly any of them would claim to have a ‘ philosophy ’. 
We have had no author comparable to Clausewitz—‘ the now much- 
neglected Prussian author ’, as. Professor Gibbs calls him in a broadcast 
- talk which is published on another page. It is understandable that this _ 

_ should be the case. We are not like the Germans a military nation ‘or 
_ Jike the Americans a warlike people. (Our American friends may not like _ 
to be called that. But can a historian who traces their story from George 
Washington’s Indian wars through their blood-stained Civil War to the 
vast exertions by them in the last great war and the Korean fighting, 

deny it? And certainly they have a propensity for electing Generals to 

Je aD be Presidents.) Though our long island story has been punctuated by 

wars from the invasion by Caesar to the contemplated invasion of — 

' Hitler, we tend to forget about our army when we are not engaged in 
war. And perhaps only in modern times has the Royal Navy (and of 
course the Royal Air Force) received full appreciation. ; 

Indeed it has often been said by historians of military affairs that 
whenever wars end we have disarmed with unseemly haste. The history. 
of the modern army can only be traced consecutively backwards to the 
middle of the seventeenth century and the standing armies of Oliver 
Cromwell and King James II are traditionally supposed to have bred, 
at least in Englishmen, a distaste for soldiery. Our professional army, 
_ except in India, has always been remarkably small in peace and con- 
~ scription is the memory of a lifetime. Thus military historians have 
generally beaten against the wind. The ‘Jate Sir Charles Oman and 

Spenser Wilkinson were often the subject of good-natured jests outside 

:, Peas the Common Room of All Souls (and sometimes inside it). Battles were 

= widely considered to be bores in the historical curriculum. Army men 

; _ (in peace time) have ranked as figures of fun. And popular biographers 

tee, ' have tried their hands at lives of men like the Duke of Weliingtos, 

--—s: Jeaving out the military history. 

; Mr. N. H. Gibbs, Chichele Professor of the History of War, now | 
offers an ingenious defence of his subject. ‘Only by studying the ~ 
history ’, he says, ‘can we understand the nature of war; and only by 

‘understanding the nature of war have we any ‘hope of creating a~ 

society that will witness its abolition’. If he is thinking of the horrors 

<a of war most people naturally will agree with him. That in fact is what 
persuades many a pacifist. On the other hand, to study the causes of | 


ek Oe tae ee ee te 
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a) 


tee APT. ie 


‘past, we can generally agree with the dictum that war is diplomacy 
Paty. continued by other means. To many people it is the blunders of 


oh “interest in trying to learn from history (if one can learn anything from 

Bu yic history) how wars may be abolished. Generals may have sent a parece 

ay of men to their deaths unnecessarily, but they are seldom to blame for _ 

Af wars themselves. Professional soldiers (notably Wellington) are often 

foremost in wishing to make concé$sions to avoid both war and civil 

BS strife. Military history is in fact part of a wider Subject, from which — 
, nothing should be omitted if we wish to understand our past. =» 


and Middle East. 


war is not necessarily to study war itself. For if we plumb into the 


diplomatists, of statesmen, and of politicians that are of the deepest 


; equal “to that at ste ae 
- and North 4 


apres WEEK 1 BROADCAST ie 


: legat . 
BOE it had decided 6. debate the situation in Aes 


that French circles were astonished that the Soviet 
favour of the debate. Only a few days earlier, said P 


Khrushchev had informed the French parliamentary delegation 
_ Moscow that the question of North Africa was a purely French | conet 
mailing matter at the Post Office, New York, N.Y. Trade distributors within re 


Broadcast press reviews showed that French newspapers— part fr 
the Communist press—were unanimous in expressing indignation at 


“A U.N. Assembly’s decision, which was described as foreign interferer 


in defiance of the U.N. Charter, in a matter which concerned Fra 


alone. Le Monde was quoted as pointing to the dangers of a preced 


which could transform an international body into a pulpit from wh 


oF other members ee denounced the crimes of —_ in n order 


went on to ‘express ‘strong « ceritickite 
ths present aie Gone and pointed to the importance 


_-prestige—as shown by the fact that the UN. Assembly had refu 


to discuss the question of Cyprus. — 
A Chinese broadcast linked the | questions of Algeria and Cyprus, : 


said that the colonial powers were courting the condemnation of pul 


opinion by obstructing discussion on the question of these two ‘ coloni 


in the U.N. General Assembly, which had ‘ the right and also the d 


to . . . halt the unlawful brutalities of the colonialists’. A Mosc 


: Badia in Greek, after reviewing British, Turkish and U. $. pposit 


‘to the inclusion of Cyprus on the agenda, left listeners. to ‘judge 
yourselves how well-founded are the arguments that a debate on 
Cyprus question conflicts with the purposes of the U.N.’ A Mos 
broadcast in Norwegian, quoting Athens newspapers on a possi 


‘change in Greek foreign policy, added that the affair showed | 


membership of military pacts “does not always lead to participat 
members - having their interests protected by their partners’. It < 

‘showed that ‘ the establishment of foreign bases . . . will sooner or le 
conflict with the independence and sovereignty ‘of the country c 


-cerned *. A broadcast from Athens by an official in the Greek Pri 
‘Minister’s office on Greece’s policy i in the light of the U.N. Assemb' 


vote on Cyprus, rejected : ‘suggestions that Greece should align her: 
with the communist bloc or that she should seek a policy of neutralit 
it was preferable for Greece to stay eee she was; eis 8 at) ‘the sa 
time insisting on her rights. = 

A number of western commentators expressed anxiety. about Egy) 
acceptance _of the offer of arms from the Soviet bloc, and what 


behind the offer. From France, Le Monde was quoted as saying t 
the agreement signed for the. ‘supply of Czech arms to Egypt wa: 


success for Soviet diplomacy at a time when Anglo-American pol 
in the Middle East appeared to be in a state of disarray, when Gre 


and Turkey were glaring at each other, while there was an explos 


situation in Cyprus. From Egypt, Al Ahram was quoted as follows: 
The decisive plan adopted by Egypt will be an example to be follov 
by all countries which used to fear the anger of the British, | 
3 Americans; or others, if they dealt with Iron Curtain countries, E 
the western countries co-operated with Egypt it would have b 


economically and morally beneficial to them, but they preferred to br 
ends 


about direct pressure in order to achieve certain Su 
‘ the trade and wealth of Egypt weré diverted to another di 
ae Cr ae Moscow broadcast, a Soviet “engine r, spea 
possibility of atomic energy changing Sit 
We are wondering whether we could 
of our planet with the powerful aid of a 
with imagination are now thinking of a n 
way between the eg ober oceans wi 
the Bering Strait . 


. This would Be eh an artifici 
but also i Eon, am he ad 
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NATURAL LIFE OF HAMPSTEAD HEATH 
_* HAMPSTEAD HEATH ’, said JOHN Hizasy in ‘ The Naturalist’s Eye ’, 
‘is no longer a heath: it is a combination of woodland, scrub, and 
rough grazing about 800 acres in extent. It lies a few miles south of 
the line where an enormous glacier came to a halt in the Ice Age. 
“There was a time when our oak and beech trees were- part of the 
great forest of Middlesex, but the vestiges which we have inherited 
are showing their years, and there are big gaps in the remaining canopy 
—gaps which we have photographed in our efforts to get a new 
generation of saplings out of the London County Council who, mostly 
to their credit, are our new landlords. Unfortunately, not only are there 
big gaps in the trees but the secondary layer of vegetation, the stuff 
nearer the ground which shelters most of the animal life, is poor indeed. 
‘In between the parkland and the rough grazing, the land. has been 
dug up: the clay became bricks and the sand went into the sandbags 
-of two wars, a joint operation which left behind a wavy contour of sour 
little bogs and birch dells, 
‘places nevertheless which 
are appreciated by thou- 
sands of Londoners and 
countless thousands of 
birds which- regard our 
Heath, I think, as an air- 
craft carrier ina metro- 
politan area not other- 
wise remarkable for grass 
and tree-covered landing 
places. The Heath. still 
provides suitable nesting 
sites for nearly forty dif- 
ferent kinds of birds, fifty 
if you include the irregu- 
‘lars. This is most remark- 
able when you consider 
that the hawfinch, the red 
poll, and about a dozen 
‘pairs of blackcaps are 
nesting within four miles 
‘of Piccadilly Circus. All 
_of which brings me to the 
ecological survey which 
we have been conducting 
‘since the end of the war. 
“We call our work 
ecology because years ago 
—in 1912—the Hamp- 
stead Scientific Society 
published ‘a book about 
‘the animals, plants, and. geology of the Heath which was excellent for 
"many reasons, not the least being the fact that it contained a remark- 
able chapter about our different zones of vegetation when the subject 
“was new. It was written by a kindly, careful man who was one of the 
first and who is now one of the foremost ecologists in the country, 
Sir Arthur Tansley. 
__ * What we have done in the last few years is to bring the raw material 
of another book up to date. We are doing it by preparing catalogues 
—check-lists as they are called—of all the natural groups of plants 
and animals of all kinds. The product of all this checking is a kind 
of Domesday Book, a roster of our really native inhabitants. In the 
"past ten years we have noted nearly 100 different kinds of birds, eleven 
mammals, over 700 beetles, 120 plant bugs, twenty-three snails, 395 
flowering plants including eight sedges, forty-five grasses, twenty-nine 
mosses, nine ferns and much else besides. What do we do when we 
finish our lists? Ideally, we integrate them and see how-one group of 
plants or animals influences another like the well-integrated movements 
of a watch. Sometimes we are lucky in getting an interesting chain 
eaction of events. Some years ago, for instance, we had an unusual 
number of rabbits around our biggest wood. The rabbit dung attracted 
isands of specimens of a big lumbering beetle called the Minotaur 
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Did You Hear That? 


which dragged the pellets of this rabbit dung into their underground 
burrows; the beetles attracted tawny owls which fed on them at night 
and roosted in fir trees nearby during the day. The presence of the 
owls was enough to induce mild hysteria among the jays in the wood. 
Jays are not birds with an especial gift for silence and you can imagine 
the rows that went on in the tree-tops just because the natural func- 
tions and fertility of the Hampstead rabbit population was above 
normal. Incidentally, we have still got our rabbits—which just shows 
how isolated we are’. 


A NEW TYPE OF HOLIDAY HOTEL 

“This summer I was interested to come across 4 new kind of seaside 
hotel which seems promising’, said VIVIAN OGILVIE in ‘ Window on 
the West’. “It is based on the caravan principle. But it is an ordinary 
building on the front, side by side with ordinary private hotels. ‘What 
has been done is to divide it into twelve flatlets. Each room is now a self- 
contained unit, arranged 
for two, four, or six people. 
Let me describe one of 
the rooms I visited, one 
occupied by a couple and 
their two boys. It is fur- 
nished rather like a cara- 
van. There are two single 
beds and two box seats 
fixed on each side of a 
table. At night you remove 
the supports from the 
table and the top fits 
down between the seats. 
You take the rubber cush- 
ions from the backs of the 
seats and lay them. on the 
table top and there is your 
double bed. The box seats 
also provide storing space 
for bedding, shoes, and so 
forth. 

‘In one corner of the 
room you have your basin, 
with hot and cold water, 
and a gas hot-plate and 
griller. The hotel provides 
cooking utensils, cutlery, 
crockery, dish-cloths, and 
blankets. The visitors 
bring their own sheets, 
pillow-cases, and towels. 
The other amenities include a wardrobe, shelves, a dressing screen, and 
a gas fire. You have your own slot meter for gas. Electric light is pro- 
vided and you have the use of the bathrooms. What you do is to rent 
a furnished flatlet and look after yourselves. You can cook your own 
meals, if you want to, or you can go out to eat. You have a dustpan 
and brush and, as all the furniture is flush with the floor, cleaning is 
easy. Every morning you put your refuse buckets outside your door 
and take in clean ones. The cost varies with the size and position of 
the room and the length of stay. For a week it works out at two to 
three guineas per person. 

“I talked to some of the people staying in the hotel to discover 
how it worked out. Without exception they were delighted to have 
found such a place and several of them were on their second visit. 
Here are some of the advantages they pointed out. First of all, you 
know where you are financially. You pay for your flatlet when you 
arrive—by cheque, if you like—and so there is no bill waiting for 
you on your:last day. It was impressed upon me, too, that you have mort 
time in the open air by the simple fact that you have not got to be 
in at set hours for meals, decently dressed and with your hair brushed. 
The advantages for people with children were much emphasised. You 
have no fellow-guests to consider. And this is especially important: i 
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there is a wet day, not only have you a place to stay in, but it is 
‘ your own. 

“Then I got the proprietor’s point of view. For him the great 
advantage is that staff is reduced to a minimum. A man and his wife, 
who have the basement flat, act as managers, That is all. They look 
after the place, keep the boiler going, clean the stairs and passages, 
give each room a going-over as it is vacated, empty the refuse buckets, 
and see that the guests treat the house properly. They also get in 
milk, bread, and groceries, if desired, for the new arrivals’ first day. 
I asked how the guests behaved. They said people treated the flatlets 
as their homes and the women were generally house-proud about them. 
There had only been two lots who were careless. The crockery is 
uniform and there is a stock to draw on for replacements. In fact, the 
wear and. tear on the house and its equipment is surprisingly light. 

“From what I saw and heard, it seemed that here may be a solution 
for some problems of the 
family holiday. But what 
about mother? Isn’t_ it 
rather a busman’s holi- 
day for her? Here is 
what one lady said: 
“There’s_ very _ little 
housework and my hus- 
band and the children 
turn to and help, so that 
I am getting a real holi- 
day. Of course, while 
the children are young I 
can never be completely 
off duty. But this is 
much the easiest family 
holiday we’ve had. When 
they're grown up, then 
Til be glad to be waited 
on ”° 2; 


CORNISH PISKIES 
“To mention the word 
“superstition” to a 
Cornishman will immediately bring to his mind stories of the 
“ piskies”’, said LESLIE BREWER in a talk in the West of England 
Home Service, ‘those strange, tiny creatures, who could make their 
homes in a hazel-nut; who were not as a rule malevolent, but merely 
mischievous; who usually dressed in green, and danced by moonlight 
to the accompaniment of such natural music as that offered by the frog, 
the cricket, and the owl; who 

. . . Were not good enough for heaven, 

Not bad enough for hell: 

And therefore unto us ’twas given 

Unseen on earth to dwell. 

‘“The little folk”, as they were 
sometimes called, were mostly felt or 
heard, although many Cornishmen 
claim to have seen them. The kings of 
the piskies and the members of the 
royal retinue wore long, red cloaks and 
tall, black hats. Sometimes women said 
that they saw a piskie flying around a 
candle at night, especially when a child 
was asleep with its mouth open. Then 
they attributed an evil motive to it, 
saying that it was “ sucking the cheeld’s 
sawl out of his body an’ carr’n away, 
leavin’ behind their awn speerit, which 
ed’n no Christian sawl ’toall”, as they 
believed that the piskie was the soul of 
an unbaptised infant. Generally, how- 
ever, the piskies were either benevolent 
or mischievous. 

‘To be “ piskie-laden ” was an eerie 
experience. I remember a very old 
woman who once described it to me 
when I was a young man. She lived 
in a hamlet near Helston, called Pros- 
pidnick. One evening, just after dark, 
she was going down the road and had 
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Falkland Castle, Fife, from the rose garden 


Old houses~in Falkland, now preserved by the National Trust for; 
Scotland ; 
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to pass under a railway bridge, “But I cudden go through”, she told m 
“the piskies wuddun let me; and afore I knew where I was I was ’itche 
up in the wires, by the side of the railway, and I had to ’olla for Samu 
James to come and get me out ”. - 

“There were different kinds of piskies. The “ spriggans ” were thos 
who lived near the cromlechs and cairns: the “brownies” were th 
benevolent ones who went into the houses of the poor and did th 
cleaning when the household was asleep; the “buccies” (or “ knack 
ers”) were the spirits of the mines, who were capricious, in that the 
would guide the miners to rich lodes of tin on some occasions and o 
others they would mislead or terrify by weird laughter ’. 


A RENAISSANCE PALACE IN SCOTLAND 

“When you travel by car to Falkland Palace’, said Ivor PHILIPPS i 
“The Eye-witness ’, ‘you do not see the palace away in the distance 
but after you turn of 
the main road to Cupa 
and go a couple of mile 
or so there, suddenly, be 
fore your eyes is th 
palace. It is in the centr 
of the Royal Borough o 
Falkland, which lies be 
neath the steep slopes o 
the Lowlands, know: 
there as the Twin Pap 
of Fife. I cannot imagin 
a better setting for thi 
historic building, fo: 
close by are cobblec 
streets and picturesqut 
old houses, many o 
which have been closely 
associated with — th 
palace. To the visito 
the south range is the 
most impressive wing 0 
the palace, and it is alse 
in the best state of pre. 
servation. There used to be three ranges of the palace, but the eas 
range now has no roof and the north range has only its foundation: 
left. The south range which faces the street has a magnificent facad 
of dressed stone and decoration with carved medallions in the Frencl 
/Renaissance style, and it is in this wing that the keeper of the palace 
has his quarters, within the once heavily fortified gatehouse with it: 
twin flanking towers. : 

“Here, too, is the Chapel Royal, where Mary Queen of Scots used t 
attend services. And to reach it you have to use the turnpike stair; ai 
the foot of the stair is the original oak door, and the original wroughi 

iron baluster is still in place on the staii 

itself. Walking along the east range 

which includes the King’s Room, where 

King James V died, you look down on 
.an expanse of well-cared-for lawns. 

“The Palace of Falkland has always 
remained the property of the Sovereign, 
and the Queen is the present owner. 
However, for many centuries the palace 
has been left in the custody of 
hereditary keepers, and the present 
Constable, Captain, and Keeper is 
Major Michael Crichton-Stuart. The 
keeper bears the responsibility for the 
upkeep of the very large premises, 
having to keep them, as they used to 
term it, I believe, in the old docu- 
ments “wind and water ticht”: And 
so in 1952, by means of a : 
charter, the National Trust for Scot- 
land, of which the Queen Mother i: 
Patron, became the Deputy Keeper of 
Falkland Palace, thus ensuring the con- 

tinued preservation of this noble bu 
' g so richly endowed with Sc 
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Ss was at Parinoor Prison. fea oe with HG. received all the variety of training \ we Bie, ifer Stee and it hehe 
‘went round the parties - of prisoners working — all failed. In fact, I regarded him when I was his prison Governor as 


TOW cutting in the rock. ‘Near the entrance I between prisoner and staff is something only those who have served 


Have we been together anywhere before? ’, I asked him. serving a long sentence, and left my local prison to go to a central, 
‘Do you remember me, Sir? You were my housemaster at long-term estabiishment. Some years later he called to see me. He looked 
borstal. You trained me to run the mile, and I won it’. Then very well, was decently dressed and in good heart. 4 f 

be d quite well training him for the inter-house sports; and’ —‘ I’ve just dropped i in to see you, Sir’, he said, ‘ because you remem- 
miler and sportsman he was. ‘How long are you somes, ber you didn’t give much of a chance for my future. Well, T’ve now been. 
said. ‘ Five years’, he replied. out two years and I’m still in the clear’. 

waek said, ‘when are you going: to. stop? Aren’t you fed I was astonished: with his bad record and at his age, forty-four years, 
being in these places? I suppose you do realise it is twenty to have kept straight for two years was remarkable. I asked him to in 
/ ago since tho - Feltham days? ? He remained silent and then said, - me how, and. even why, he had done it. 


happens, tare it Just Sosy And it s too late now tes _ Well’, he said, ‘ you know I’ve spent all my Be since I was a kid, 
See mera 29 = 2° : _ inside. When I came out this time, that’s two years ago, I thought 
ot mitt ees * Remap: 2 ei Td had enough. So I just said to myself I wasn’t getting into trouble 


again. As you know, I’ve got no people and I’m not married. The 


gets aan years” ¥# “There followed ie name, age, convic- 
for theft this time, his sentence was eight years 
‘It was my friend, once a good miler, but now a. 
al those days, quite apart from his athletic powers, 
h a reasonable prospect of leading a ‘steady, honest, and indus- 

life in the future. How mistaken had been my judgement of him. 


that is one of o sroblems. H e assess the future of ; 
se Beaeeh a: aaa placed = ae eon Al a ee bk pare know anyone else in London. Whenever I saw one of the boys I’d turn 


isonment leads eventually to release on discharge, and what happens 2Way and walk off in a different direction, or round the corner. Once 
o them then? The serving ‘of the sentence should be, if at all possible, I got straight off a.bus because I saw one’ of the boys on it. But all 
eriod of: training in preparation to lead a good aud useful life on the time I wanted company—decent company if I could get hold of it, 
scharge. “We try to do that by classification of prisoners, for instance, specially after work and at the week-ends. Then one day my landlord 
arating first offenders from habitual criminals, and there are other talked to me, found out I liked playing snooker and billiards. He took 
ifications. ‘We provide yocational and industrial training such as ™e along to his social club, and from that time on I’ve never looked — 
aying, carpentry, and decorating. Opportunities i in further educa- ack. In fact I play for the club now in matches ’, Poa 
re made available. ‘There are lectures and classes in everything : All this was told me three years ago. That man is still in the same 
e ‘three Rs’ to current affairs, not forgetting art and music. job, and an accepted member of that club. I.am sure he will never be’ 
tion to the Governor and Assistant Governor, prison officers and — inside again. I expect you will have noticed that this man did not 
tructors, there are the chaplain, the doctor, the psychiatrist and Re Ss word about any help given him in the way of after-care. It would 
chologists 0 help with the training and welfare of our prisoners. _appear from his account that no after-care organisation existed. But it © 
: when all is said and done, how can we predict what is going to does, and in his case had been at work on his behalf, although he did 
yen after the sentence has been served? I have often wondered myself 20°F SAY SO. e 
it must be like to be a prisoner approaching the day of his release. 
) know, for instance, that that man I met in the Dartmoor quarry - Afeieoate 
so many years had had every intention when he left borstal of _ I expect, too; that you know about those ex-prisoners, men and 
g straight. I have talked with hundreds of men, and some women women, who complain that after they left prison nothing has been done 
oners, about their release as the day came near, and about their for them, or that what was done was no use or help to them. Let me 
tions for the future. In a few, a very few cases, they have told me give you a recent instance of this kind of complainant. A few weeks ago 
bluntly or calmly they have no intention of leading decent and one of my colleagues at the Prison Commission looked into my office 


wanted to keep out of trouble I had got to keep clear of the boys. 
I come up to London and I signed on at the Labour. The National. 
Assistance Board helped me and I was very lucky, I got some nice 
“digs "—a married couple, no children. They didn’t know where I had 
_ come from, not at first. Also I got a good job. But the great difficulty 


assured me that they are not coming back. And the reasons?“ - dressed man of, say, fifty-five to sixty years of age. We were introduced. 
N my lesson’. ‘ P’ve- had enough’. ‘I-want to show my els: I “My colleague then explained that the visitor, an ex-prisoner, wished to 
do it’. ‘I’ve got. the pee wife in the world *. is ‘It’s the | children complain about his treatment following his release from prison. The 


hundreds of various reasons, And what is more, Y believe released from prison four days previously. The prison authorities had 
ses at the time they mean it. I said ‘most cases’ because given him the usual ticket to his destination, which was Londen. When 
Iam afraid, I have felt that it was not very genuine. Perhaps — he arrived in London he had gone home. Now, four days later, he had 
- of me even to think that—but at this moment a prisoner gone round to the offices of the After-Care Association. There he had 
one of our prisons is -approaching his day of discharge. On asked for money. His complaint was, and-he was most indignant about 
revious occasions that same prisoner has given me the most it, that he had been refused. ‘ And that’ s i is. called after- -care ’, he 
and absolute assurance that he would never be in trouble again. commented angrily. 
nas been, and I am afraid quite wilfully, or at least indifferently. _  ‘ Let’s first look into the matter of ue money ’, I said. ‘ Hadn’t you 
his next rapidly approaching “discharge date when he has any cash when you left prison? ’ 

lly said ‘ Never we a But eis may be Kes ‘He hesitated before replying, * Oh, yes, just three or four pounds. 
But that was my own money ’. 

‘ Weren’t you given any subsistence allowance for the journey?’ 
"Just a couple of shillings, but that’s no use ’, he said. 


oth e ‘man. He a had - previous convictions. 


or dat = oR 


ison walls. Together we walked into the quarry rather a bad ‘hat. But we were on friendly terms—the relationship 2 . 


ge block of. granite on which one: prisoner was working. in prison can really understand—and so we talked quite frankly about — 
ked at me I noticed him pause and then take a further good _ the failure of the prison system to do him any good, so far. He was then — 


-only people I knew was the boys [he meant other ex-prisoners]; if I _ 


was to keep away from the boys, and yet at the same time I didn’t ~ 


lives in the future. But for the rest, the great majority of fetes and asked if I would go along to his room. Sitting there was a well- - 


to live for’, - man’s story was this. Having served a long sentence, he had been duly ~ 


re N o- Soar weren't you. : note luctior 
’- ont to the Labour Exchange? If you'd Jed it over the cot 


would have had a private interview so you woul ‘be embarrassed rt of | 
Ee ne e. _ questions in public about your previous history ’. tee: ne Sec an 
Oh, _yes, I was given that form all ight’, a ‘exclaimed, “bat I ae ieee Governm 
ae wanted money, and immediately ’.- -fullest personal way if tl 
_--—-s *‘Tn that case why didn’t you go to the Ministry of Labbe exchange the Prison Commissioners, an 
on _your arrival so that you could be registered for work, and when closely together to ‘try to make 
_---——s the Labour Exchange had -an address they would have passed you on tical and effective as is huma 
_~—s- t90: the National Assistance Board where you could then be given the this help on the first day 0 f 
g ___. appropriate assistance in the form of cash which you wanted?- — as a man’ or woman We L 
- The man again hesitated, and then replied: ‘ No, I didn’t. In fact _ befriended. 7 af oe 
<3 my wife and I wouldn’t dream of being assisted in that way ’. Let me tell you about ae or two ‘such people: me ‘man. -fifty-o 
> ‘But, you say you are complaining because when you asked the had been sentenced to eight terms of- imprisonment since 1925, ae 


After-Care Association for money you were refused it. Why is it all of penal servitude and one of preventive detention. He was out of 1 tou 


a ey right to ask them for money but not go for assistance to the N.A.B.?’ with all relatives, but had a woman friend waiting to marry | him. ( 
- * Because ’, he said, ‘ it’s the job of the After-Care to provide money discharge, he came to London and married on the same day. He to 
ye i for us” up residence at the home which his wife already had. C.A.C.A. ] ‘pr 
me | - Now, that point of view is only too oe a accepted as the main vided money for expenses, extra clothing and shoes, and approach 
Se function of the after-care organisations. Jf I may say so, I think that the employment exchange on his behalf, as a result of which he start 
. it is quite wrong. But before I go any further let me tell you about the work four days later. C.A.C.A. gave him further ‘money to tide” hi 
ars after-care organisations concerned with the welfare of Bons stetae in over until he drew a full week’s pay, and soon afterwards helped wi 
“ England and Wales. the cost of an overcoat. As he was interested in 1 organising physic 
- _ About six years ago the then Beane Secretary established ares is training classes in his spare time, C.A.C.A. also made him a loan 
5 > called the Central After-Caré Association: Mainly two types of prisoner connection with this activity. Six weeks later he failed to report at wo 
“fe are looked after by this association. First of all, younger prisoners above and was*dismissed. C.A.C.A.-warned him and got him other work 
a - the age of twenty-one with previous convictions, who are called correc- once, but four weeks later he disappeared from home during his wif 
Bs tive trainees; and, secondly, habitual criminals of over thirty years who absence, and could not be traced for five months. He was then arrest 
= are given long sentences, called preventive detention, to protect the and charged with a number of offences ees is now serving. aks furth 
- public. Both these types of prisoner are required to report regularly term of preventive detention. 
Sy to the Central After-Care Association, who provide the after-care for Then there is a case of the woman discharged. in 1952 from 
a them, mainly through the services of probation officers. All other sentence of five years preventive detention (fifteen previous conviction 
4 prisoners are absolutely free on discharge and are looked after by aged fifty-five. Education elementary, a good worker; has earned h 
. _ voluntary after-care societies, who have formed themselves into the living as a daily domestic; has several families for whom she wot 
are 2 National Association of Discharged Prisoners Aid Societies. Incidentally, regularly, and lives rent free with one of them in return for her service 
t it so happens also that N.A.D.P.A.S., as it is known, has its own average wages approximately £7 per week. Although her licence w 
, welfare officers who work in certain special and training prisons. And finished over a year ago, she still keeps in touch with us and makes 
ES, a N.A.D.P.A.S. also acts as a liaison between the local societies and the point of visiting regularly. She is very ae about the, eccentricit 
fe Prison Commissioners. — of various people she meets. 
2 as”. coe So you see, sometimes the results of after-care are encouraging 
oy The Welfare Officer ‘) - Sometimes not. But either way it is uphill work for someone. And 


You may say all this sounds very nice, but how do these societies is just this uphill work that puay. be the saving of my friend in Dartmoc 
actually carry out their welfare and after-care work? Under the direc- We are not accepting that ‘it’s too late now’. No, instead ‘ we’, th 
_ tion of a small committee each society has a welfare officer or officers. is he and I and the after-care folk, are going to have yet one more 1 
The welfare officer visits. the prison each day and sees any of the to help him to live a good and octal life on ras nog so not con 
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a Prisoners who have asked to see him about a thousand and one things. back—Home Service = tea ieee Ne 
Pe “Look, Mr. Smith, here’s this letter from the missus. The Governor, : oo ee eke», een > Be rere sani ae 
= says I should let you see it’. if ; > Ss ee SLL Wage eae 
Ss The letter is read, and it is only when you yourself have read these > eFable eg ty @, os Lt 
a . letters, as I have done so often, that you begin to realise what problems, - aes } ~. 2 e 
= perplexities, poverty, unhappiness, misery, and even despair is the lot Mgt es oe et 
cpa. of some folk, and as often as not the innocent ones. There is the rent sia the begining of their j joy poate Pet 
re not paid; so much is owing on goods bought on the ‘ never-never ’, with — Sent oft They had the 4 ae hand hae 
+ the possibility of them being taken away; the neighbours are making Ee + y uld h ee him “3 Is, 8 nae 
Boe ic ‘uncomfortable; the children are ill; or just, simply, ef don’ t know how hey co are i twice. bey 

ay I can carry on alone ’. ete eS a 
= I am wondering if you are now thinking, or perhaps saying, Giher, ; : > Pea et, 

- © That’s sob-stuff ’, or, ‘ Well, that’s what does happen when you break < ee aw nae te 
A the law, so why should they complain? ’ Whether they complain or not, - Bur they were asked peo Soa 

4 these problems must be tackled, and so, week in week out, the welfare ina e- ade <a a 

Part; officers are faced with a variety of domestic, private, personal, and tasks ius 

oes, intimate problems almost beyond belief. This is only one side of the saa te = ae a 
a) work. There is the problem of work on discharge. The Placing Officer = ~ No ae op no foci 4 08. eee eee 
es; of the local Ministry of Labour helps here. He visits the prison and — : No treac . >.) R24 ee 
ae sees prisoners who want to meet him. This does not mean there is a 5 Ps oe AS Seen eee 
- job waiting for him, but that arrangements are in hand before release 

|? to help in getting a job. The welfare officer advises about the help that m7 

_--—.. the National Assistance Board can give. ~~ * They could this might 

Pigs: Then there is the very difficult problem of suitable lodgings or ieanice = Nor what his question meant, 

>i for those who are homeless. ‘ What about hostels? ’, you ask. They are it teas, a eee ea 

= used, you can be sure, whenever possible. But there are not always == sking too mu 

—— places available in them at the time when the prison gates open, and - Too humbly for a king, — 

A> a hostel may not meet the needs of some cases. ah ate Too simply for 

a: However, when all is said and done, there still femains always a = u **- > Nothing gor-ey 

vital problem of the individual and of a pes peeves ‘This “ Rlee eng ane ora 
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Town Planning and Architecture, 1945-1965 


HE first thing that gives the 
last ten years an identity of 
their own, as far as English 
house-building is concerned, 
is that during that time most small 
houses were designed by architects. 
Before the war council houses, as they 
were then called, were mostly de- 
signed by engineers or surveyors, and 
ivate enterprise houses were mostly 
Hesigned by builders. But in 1944 the 
R.I.B.A., in a high-minded attempt to 
improve the general standard, offered 
a cut-price fee for housing, with the 
immediate result that the lucky ‘ones 
obtained houses not only larger but 
better designed than they could afford, 
though no better than they deserved. 
And yet how disappointing the re- 
sult has been. The extraordinary gap one finds nowadays in all the arts 
between the leaders and the rank and file seems if anything to have 
widened. Let me illustrate it-by taking, on one side, the magnificent 
work done in the county of London under the leadership of Professor 
Matthew and Dr. Leslie Martin. If you have seen those towers and 
terraces that have lately risen among the great oaks of Wimbledon and 
Roehampton, and if you remember the heavy, five-storey, brown-brick 
blocks that were the hall-mark of the L.C.C. before the war, you will 
agree that this is another world, with a sunlit, youthful, entirely un- 
institutional ambience that has taken housing right out of the sphere 
of the do-gooder and the routine official into that of the artist and the 
scientist. 
_ The secret is simple, and was known in this country long before 
it was applied. It happens that more than half of our families contain 
no children under sixteen. These people will often live happily right 
up in the sky, indeed the higher the better, and if you put,them there, 
in these slim towers with fantastic bird’s-eye views of all London, 
you free the ground for the terrace house with ifs garden, or the low 
maisonnette block—in fact the kind of house the family with children 
needs—and you free it as well for public enjoyment, whicle is equally 
important. Mixed development of this 
kind, housing 100 people or so to the 
acre and enlivened with shops and 
public places, is the only civilised way 
of rebuilding our derelict and terrible 
Cities, and everybody knows it. Yet 
you have to comb England to find it, 
whereas right in the foreground of 
every. view, so. ubiquitous that you 
ve to.comb England to escape from 
, is housing of a very different kind. 
For the great mass of local authority 
ing still consists of brick boxes 
ith concrete tile roofs (because those 
the cheapest materials) arranged 
in symmetrical patterns not less than 
eventy feet apart, either along a 
sulation concrete road lined~ with 
gly, concrete lamp posts or round a 
id rectangle of rather tired grass. 
True, old trees are nowadays carefully 
greserved and young ones planted; 
warf wall or privet outworks at the ie es 
t are often eliminated, which iii 


eden are more discreetly screened ; 
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still more tired grass; back Typical lecal authority housing: ‘brick boxes arranged in symmetrical 
; patterns .. . along a concrete road’ 
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3 Ten Million Private Dreams 


LIONEL BRETT «gives the fourth of seven talks 
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The new L.C.C. Ackroydon Estate at Wandsworth, showing, in the foreground, three-storey flat-blocks and, behind, 


the tops of two eleven-storey point blocks 


front doors more brightly painted; windows a more sensible shape. 
Details are modern instead of Georgian. But, by and large, the architect 
has made only a marginal impact on what is assumed to be the estab- 
lished British way of life. 

Even where, as in some of the new towns, the individual house or 
terrace sparkles with real originality, layouts and road patterns give 
the impression of being under some other and older regime. Who would 
walk about the winding roads of one of these new neighbourhoods, as 
they are hopefully called (where the word street is taboo because of 
its urban associations), and expect to enjoy the pleasures of wandering 
in the little streets and squares of Chelsea or Kensington? The fact is 
that except for metropolitan improvements, such as Pimlico, Lansbury, 
Paddington, and others, where economic factors have been on the side 
of architecture, the suburban ideal of the isolated family has dominated 
the scene. Mr. Geoffrey Gorer has suggested that the comparatively 
severe discipline imposed by English parents on their children may 
account, in after life, for that horror of being overlooked which seems 
to have transformed us from a sociable, even rowdy, urban-minded 
people to a shy, incredibly self-controlled agglomeration of little families, 
tucked away behind our neatly clipped hedges in almost oriental fashion. 

It ean be pleaded that this kind of 
development was above all cheap, and 
was bound to result from an approval 
procedure that put all the emphasis 
on first cost and none on maintenance. 
If an authority has to think in these 
terms, it must inevitably prefer hedges 
to walls, slopes to steps, and grass to 
paving stones, and whatever you may 
call the result it will not be a town. 
The extreme priority given to quantity 
over quality was natural enough at 
the time. Many houses, and large 
houses, seemed worth more politically 
than nice houses. Yet, given the 
freedom to choose, I am sure a num- 
ber of people would have preferred a 
smaller house of better quality. And 
of course there were shortages, 
switched violently from one material 
to another by over-zealous people in 
the Ministry of Works. Timber was 
severely rationed, and timber is a 
serious absentee in a cold climate. 
Above ally plain shortage of cash 
forced us to use the cheapest and 
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design or structure really paid off. Lack of contact at the design stage, 
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= whatever cuts would hurt the tenant least, so the refrigerator stayed in, | 
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_ but the paved square went out. And so the suburban ideal, backed up 
ag by restrictions and regulations of all kinds which were themselves 
ae framed by people to whom it comes as second nature, proved infinitely — 
oe tougher than the passionate desire of a few individual architects to © 
on __ re-create Chelsea and Kensington in twentieth- -century terms. 

Fahy, hee Architects of this persuasion, looking for allies, have made what play 
ep: they could of the waste of agricultural land and the loss of lovely © 


farmers, and that you could house the whole population of England 


a faint cheer from housewives still dependent on public transport. But 


“A Stale Imposed by the Matgeciel 


“motor-car. The English, one may say, do not want to be neighbourly 
_ anyway. But the Americans do, yet they have failed even more com- 
pletely than we to express this neighbourly spirit in their green-belt 
towns and federal housing projects, because the motor-car has barged 
_ in, prising their terraces of houses apart with its standard road widths, 
:. concrete curbs, and wide verges, view lines, super-elevation, lay-byes, 
__ standard lighting, standard radii, etc., etc. In visual terms only the tall 
apartment block can stand up to ‘the scale imposed by the motor-car 


“post-war flats conceived in his spirit that give some inkling of the 


more than a handful of English people ready to live that wey, ' the 
year round, unless heavily subsidised. — 


_with his dream of a rejuvenated English urbanity combining the 
pleasures of the little square, the sky-reflecting apartment block, the 
cobbled alley, the intimate ‘pub’, the great plane tree and the tub of 
+e _ geraniums—all shared, all explorable—between this unacknowledged 
legislator of mankind and the self-sufficient Englishman clipping that 
symbolic hedge I have already mentioned, Is it possible to imagine 
anything but deadlock, growing steadily more absolute as more and 


have hardly seen the beginning of the outward thrust generated by the 


housing largely municipal and planners firmly i in control, people have 


a new home. Now we are moving into a buyer’s market, and we see. 
before us the prospect’ of England as a little man’s Los Angeles—or 
what The Economist calls ‘ the public nightmare that arises from the 


with this nightmare, or fight i it off? — 

5 The first thing to realise is that these private dreams are guesswork. 
No Iarge-scale research has been done into “people’ s real desires, into 
_ the changes that occur in them as income or children increase. Nobody 
___ knows whether privacy matters more to us than loneliness, or sociability 
eee than noise. Our density and daylighting standards are purely empirical, 
and are not subscribed to in other countries, Small teams in the respon- 


ae and as far as I know the customer’s real wants have been simply 
guessed at. At lower levels, architects have been briefed by housing 
committees who credit them with some sixth sense of human needs, 
__ which certainly they were never trained to have. Before we lose forever 
_the freedom to choose between compact towns set in preserved farmland 


yy ass ora nearly universal suburbia, the Government should ancl find out 
which, as a nation, we really and truly want, 


and technical—or, if you like, what ‘people ied» — ESE et 


: industry to devise a watertight tender system, in which ingenuities in 


- supposedly in the interests of free competition, had to be paid for by — 


countryside that result from our low housing densities. But now some- 
_ body has proved that back gardens grow more produce per acre than — 


‘at twelve to the acre in the county of Kent. Another line of argument, 
as to the long trek to shops and schools that suburbia necessitates, raises — 


ely need a really cheap “baby * car to dispose of that argument. 


This brings us back to the other great agent of disintegration, the — 


and put this roadside paraphernalia in its place. Visionaries like Le - 
_ Corbusier spotted this years ago, and sure enough it is only the great ~ 


possibilities of twentieth-century urban living. The difficulty is to find — 


_And so we reach the scarcely hidden conflict between the Fifi fe 


_ more Englishmen attain to a hedge-clipping standard of life? For we 
_ demand for a garden and the acquiring of a car. Since the war, with 


tolerated a higher density than they would have liked for the sake of — 


pursuit of ten million private dreams ’, Have we got to learn to live 


sible Ministry have issued admirable manuals, but when not obsessed — 
with economy or productivity they have been concentrated on aesthetics, 


Tolerable and ‘occasion 1 
_ quantity, unique in the v 
to add up 


Housing research, of course, has three sides—sociological, ‘bialoteae by its va 
uman 


planners have put in a v 
asked for all they, dared, 


“pat ee ae aie 
- between them? Certainly 
I am sure this is because 
“not dominated from the 
business it is to visualise 
generally figured as just < 
requirements of other sp 
reason for the- sake ot the 


souk “now happen. (an : Be 
> did not Tapes with the Nel Towns) would be for mall a Sai m 
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jisonnette with its 4 intemal: bathroom. I 
found to be delightful, and it now: has 
big future. And here is another example. Considering that one thing 
we shall always be short of in this island is space, it is ; astonishing how 
wastefully and unimaginatively we use it. If it is true that. we hate 
being overlooked, why do we Jay out all our back gardens so that 
neighbours overlook them from every direction; why not, for instance, 
_try one-storey courtyard houses, with enclosed gardens and all windows 
- looking inwards? Space | ed in this sort of — rather ‘than bebe 
down a road, can quadruple in human value. — 

Of the third kind of research, technical, I can say Tomy: ‘this, tha 
until we have discovered a way of building flats as cheaply as houses, 
which our neighbours in Europe seem to be able to do, we are going 
to find it very difficult to rebuild our great Cities at economic rents 
except of course in ‘subtopian form. 

For, after all, it is to these great Cities, with the job ‘te rep! acing 
their slums in the next twenty years, that we must look for leader- 
ship in all this. It is for them to find a way of living in_ towns 
that will catch on like the eighteenth-century square or the nine- 
teenth-century suburb. We really cannot afford to go on contemplating 
every council housing scheme with superior pain and gloom, merely 
because some councils are. too blind to Snpley, a Bisginson' by knows 


their little ae 
sounded impossible, but wa 


~~ 


ocal-authority tenant Sis be the only guinea-pig. Building societies 
now have 4n enormous responsibility to posterity, not carne to soe 
up creative ideas in house building, but to insist on a 
charming environment for properties they i invest in. — 


Reform following Re 
Following upon resear 
at the local level of out 
_ extravagant highway requir 
areas do not really have 
residential areas forty feet 
__-very happily with less. Refo 
a stiffer premium on land, ' ia -asy 
a higher subsidy for the ¢ conversion of old hows which 
Por ones oy Say ; 


“experiment must come fect reform 
date by-laws, excessive space 


ents. ‘Modern bates with their big glass 


i of eect tod 
old living in tiny “houses 
childrén in the larger ones, 
of the small, and thus a n 
end, the worst crime of owl 
; large-scale housing since the. 
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he Cie: ade 0 ae one 
ed twenty-two years ago. Professor 


fessor Knights was. debunking: 


cher: and sat of Satan, Poe 


SS 


2a pene a a “great “ ‘ creator “of 
> ne: goes | on, ‘ that it is the main business 
fy e lyric. poet—to create character is not, of 
Shakes speare, it long ago invaded criticism of the. 
in the next Sow pages of his essay Professor Knights — 
together a small anthology of what seemed to him stupidities — 
. I seem to remember Logan Pearsall Smith figured promin- 
( - he had praised, Shakespeare _ for providing ‘the 
y ie putting ° oft ee on the stage, for creating. 


3 twent “years ago, and. no ) revolution Zeatd hive been more 
an the one Professor Knights’ essay ‘heralded. In these days © 
nsidered naive indeed in a. critic to concern himself with 
eation and discuss the. apparent ‘reality or otherwise of 
and their -convincingness or lack of it. If you do so, 
; f ‘ character-mongering ’, and that is a dreadful thing. 
same, begin to wonder whether this ban on the discussion 
er, in the novel- particularly, is valid. I notice one eminent 
ia 1 of the novel, who is also a novelist of distinction, comments 
the ban in the rather tart words: ‘The fact remains that novélists 
ave generally conceived it to be their business to draw characters ”. 
sibly 1 the novelists have been generally wrong, but one thing. does" 
it is in practice difficult to discuss a novel without saying — 
ething about the characters ing it, something: about their adequacy — 
nd the degree of their convincingness as imitation. human beings in the - 
situation the novelist has devised. At any rate, this seems obviously true 
of the traditional novel, and I think myself you will not make much 
srogress in the discussion even of a novel. like Ulysses unless you — 
analyse the reasons why Leopold Bloom and his wife are more satisfy- — 
r creations than Stephen Dedalus. But we may not, it seems, invoke 
? when discussing a character; we may not say he is ‘alive’ or 
_ If we cannot, though, we shall probably find ourselves forced — 
) language - even more nebulous; as at times is the great 
who is the foremost enemy of ‘ character-mongering ’. In order 
- imputing life to George Eliot’s Stephen Guest, in The Mill 
loss, for instance, he has to say that Guest Shi seumeigidy. 
y give the drama a convincing force”. mn 
at all wish to deny the value of much of the criticism of the 
Knights. A great deal of the criticism that was preoccupied 
cter and characterisation was altogether too slack and easy. 
o erything else, what the school of Knights has taught us is 
at 2 novels or a play, is a whole, a totality; something made out of 
what we call character, a ‘function of those words. — 
: ae: what Hind of ee ee in a few 


ics ce and d probably ansipabie ad it takes sak even 
we read, we perceive the parts and the 
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whole efile ere When we five finished. the novel, if it has: ae : 
merit the characters remain in our mind; and if the author has felt them — i 


deeply enough and rendered them vividly enough, they may seem to 
exist in the mind as autonomous creations detached from the novel itself. 


: This, I am sure, is an illusion, but it is an innocent one, and per- ages 
Children Had Lady Macbeth? ' fectly natural. No doubt it was naive of Logan Pearsall Smith to — 
when the curtain falls 
-he termed them, presuppositions — ‘go on living i in our imaginations and remain as real to us as our familiar bet 


talk about Shakespeare's ‘living people’ who, * 


friends’. I agree this is not criticism; but at least Pearsall Smith was. 
not talking nonsense. He was stating a self-evident truth. For how dae 
the great characters of fiction exist in our mind—Falstaff, shall we ‘say, 


-and Hamlet and Don Quixote, Huckleberry Finn and Raskolnikov, — ~ oe 


Charles and Uncle Toby and Emma Woodhouse? Have they not the 


same kind of reality in our mind as certain great historical personages, 


such as Dr. Johnson or Wellington or Lincoln or Rimbaud or T. E. 
Lawrence? Or rather, to be more accurate, do not these great historical 


personages possess in our minds the same kind of-reality as the great mat 


characters of fiction? \ 

_ This does not mean we confuse the two kinds of personages, the his- 
- torical and the fictional; we do not have to be told that Falstaff and 
Raskolnikov did not live in the same sense as Dr. Johnson and Rimbaud. 
Nor does it mean that we are, as it were, fictionalising Johnson and 
_ Rimbaud, thinking of them as the heroes of novels we write for our- 


selves. Doubtless, there is always a risk of this; but the safeguard is — 


_ plain: it is the appeal to the recorded facts of history» You cannot make 
what you like out of Dr. Johnson or Rimbaud, though there may be 
legitimate differences in the interpretation of their characters, which are 


corrected as and when fresh historical facts about them come to light. — 
In the same way, you cannot make what you like out of Falstaff and 


‘Raskolnikov. Just as the figures of history exist in the context of their : 


times, so characters of fiction exist in the context of the work of which 


they are part. And as we remember them, they are steeped, I am sure, 
in the special qualities of their creators. That is to say, Falstaff, as we 


remember him, is not an arbitrary abstraction from the play; as we 


remember him, everything that goes to make the play of ‘Henry IV’ 
coheres, as it were, round his image. This is shown very simply when 


we recall that there are in fact two Falstaffs, the Falstaff of the — 


‘“Henries’ and the Falstaff of ‘The Merry Wives’. But we do not 
confuse them in the mind; in memory they do not become one. This 
means that we are not projecting on to the characters of the plays ant 
-ideal character that is our own creation. ; 
‘Providing a Bold Outline 
Some of the critics. of the school of Knights seem to suggest this i is 
indeed what we do. Mrs. Leavis has gone so far as to say: ‘Alla 
novelist need do is to provide bold outlines, and the reader will co- 
operate to persuade himself that he is in contact with “real” people ’. 
There is obviously something in this. Mrs. Leavis is describing a very 
rudimentary’*form of character-drawing which has a quite proper place 


in fiction. There is an old gentleman in ‘ The Forsyte Saga’, I seem ~ 


to remember, who says, whenever he appears, ‘ Nobody ever tells me — 


anything’, and practically nothing else. He is a bold outline if ever 


there was one. But—and this is the point—the reader co-operates in 
accepting him in precisely the way Galsworthy knew he would. We all 
know old gentlemen who say * Nobody ever tells me anything ’, and it 
‘is from our knowledge of them, in fact, from our experience, that we - 
fill in the bold outline. Galsworthy has tapped a vein of association in 
us, and we behave as he expected us to. The character-drawing may be 
rudimentary, but our response to it has been controlled by the author. 

When we come to more highly organised characters, if the novelist 
has done his job properly our response to them is controlled all the 
‘time. We are not free, as Mrs, Leavis seems to suggest, to fill in the 
outlines of the characters as we please. 

But let us turn for a moment to characters in a play. In the first 
place there is the text, the words the dramatist has put in the character’s 
mouth. When we read the play, these are the character. But then we 
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__ in the action of a novel, is incredible, or unconvincing? We say: 
~ wouldn’t have behaved like that’. 


go 
written. We may diccent ry he interpretation: “Not oe notion of 


Pie reer oi *, we say. But where characters in novels are concerned, there — 


is” scarcely room for dissent at all; for the simple reason that the 
- novelist is in much greater control of what we make of his work than 
the dramatist can ever be. The novelist not only writes the text but 


a2 _ must be, into the bargain, stage-designer, producer, all the actors, the 
‘te ‘orchestra, and the men who manage the figets as well. 


- 


-Examp!e from Fhowias Hardy 


Characters in a novel, therefore, are the expression of everything i in 
_ the novel, of everything that is not character. All the component parts 
conspire to make the character as it is and not otherwise; and the char-, 


acter is imposed upon us not merely by what he does and says but by 
all the resources of the novelist’s talent, by his language, the rhythms of 


_ his prose, his metaphors, and by the view of life of which all these are 
the expression. But let me give a short and simple example. I have 


borrowed it from what seems to me one of the most fruitful critical 
works of recent years, Mr. Holloway’s The Victorian Sage. 1 am 


- quoting from the chapter on Hardy. ‘Tess’, writes Mr. Holloway, — 


“listens to Angel’s harp “ like a fascinated bird” (Hardy’s own words); 
- Jater Hardy says that she ‘ “had been caught during her days of im- 
maturity like a bird in a springe ”. This is no vague sentimentality *, Mr. 
Holloway goes on, ‘ but an exact and insistent image to remind us that 
when Tess was seduced at night i in the wood, her experience really was 
like that of an animal caught in a trap—as might have happened i in the 
very same place’. 

Everything in a novel, hee goes to build up character. This is true 
of the traditional novel, and much more true, I imagine, than we some- 
_ times think, of the experimental novel. And when the reading is ended, 
the novel closed, it is the character that remains in the mind. And not 


as a mechanical abstraction from the whole: The figure of Tess 


symbolises the whole, symbolises something we may call harmlessly a 
world, the world of Hardy, which is the embodiment in fiction of 


Hardy’s view of life. It is to that world we are really referring when. 
_ we think of Tess. And when we think of Hardy we are bound, it seems 
‘to me, to discuss his characters, for it is through them that he has i im- 


hes on us the nature of his world, his view of life. You might almost 
_ say the character is the impression. 

All the same, problems to do with character remain. What do we 
mean when we say a character in a novel, or at one particular moment 
She 
Are we just being naive and con- 
fusing literature with life, fictitious personages with actual people? 
After all, a character in a novel is simply the sum total of what the 
author tells us it did and felt. Why should we ere the author at one 
_moment and not at another? 

Take Becky Sharp. If it is permissible to talk at all of characters 
: being: alive then obviously Becky is as alive as any in the whole range 


_ of fiction. In a curious way it is just because she is so alive, the impress 


-of her personality so strong, that two or three times in the course of 
Vanity Fair we find ourselves not believing in the behaviour Thackeray 
credits her with. It is exactly as though she is an actual woman, whom 
we know so intimately that we do not hesitate to say that the report 
of her conduct on such-and-such an occasion must be a*lie, it is so 
“unlike ’ her. The most glaring example of Thackeray’s ‘ lying’ about 


- Becky is that incident when she boxes her ‘son’s ears for listening to her 


sing. Every critic of Thackeray. has found her behaviour here flagrantly 


out of character. And the phrase ‘ out of character’ goes some of the | 


_ way to explaining why we feel Becky’s behaviour incredible at this 
point, why we say ‘ She wouldn’t have behaved like that ’. Our sense of 


Becky, our response to her, has been carefully controlled all along by j 
the novelist, so controlled that we are totally unprepared for the action - 


_ Thackeray attributes to her. The fact that we repudiate it so violently 
is the index of Thackeray’s success in controlling our responses. Of 
course, the lack of consistency is not in Becky but in Thackeray. The 
inconsistency symbolises something within him—his own uncertainty 


when dealing with the mother-child relationship. This-was obsessively — 


holy for him, and it is as though, suddenly remembering Becky is a 


_ bad’ woman, he decides she must not be allowed the normal feelings : 


of a mother. Analysing this inconsistency in his rendering of oa we = 
stumble against the emotional limits of i cece as a pee 


- .% 


; ba acres of Mr. , 


eed contact between ‘Maggie 


_ acad from a gentleman 


character he is, ta makes 
ance has been our Tespo 
the centre of the novel. 
indeed the contrary, as 
should suppose, does 


twitching in his: fingers 


of lL atrenig a 5 to the not ic 
his boot °. 
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I do not think we get “over the asda 3 ippealing to the experi- 
_ence of life and saying that it does happen that | ‘young women, even of 
‘the spiritual ardour of Maggie, are sometimes sexually attracted by 
bounders and taken in by them. The appeal would be ‘proper enough 
if we were discussing some novels, but not, I think, The Mill on the 
Floss. Similarly, I think Watts-Dunton was -being—shall we ‘say?— 
chivalrous when he defended George Eliot in these terms: ‘ Perhaps 
after all the novelist knew perfectly well what she was about, and 
_intended to give us an illustration of the sharp saying” sometimes 
“attributed to Thackeray, that “no woman could ever really distinguish 
” * No, the point surely is that George Eliot is 
deceived by Stephen Guest; it is she who has failed to. distinguish a 
_cad from a gentleman. Bas ‘was, to borrow the devastating phrase she 
uses of Lydgate in_ Middlemarch, a spot of commonness in her own 
make-up which she transmitted uncritically to her drawing of Maggie 
Tulliver. It is this that forces‘us to question whether we have not been 
wrong all along in our estimate of Maggie; or rather—but it is just 
= tia? ae pees oe has not been wes: in her Senet 
Sof her.) 6-4 
No doubt these instances ue MERE But they do: suggest that when 
we discuss a novelist’s intention and attempt to evaluate his work, it is 
with a consideration of his character-drawing that we must begin. There 
seems to me no way of dodging this. So far as I know, the first critic 
to concern himself with character was Maurice Morgann in his essay 
on Falstaff, published in 1777. He addressed himself. to the problem of 
whether Falstaff was in fact a coward. In the eyes of the e school. of 
Knight, Morgann is a villain second only in eminence to. A. G. Br: 
himself; he has recently been. defended—I think vindicated—by JH: M. 
‘Stewart in his Character and Motive in Shakespeare. ‘What’, 
Morgann, ‘ is Falstaff, what Lear, what Hamlet, or Othello, but “iiferent 
modifications of Shakespeare’s thought? ’ Behind any novel or. play i is 


_ the author and his mind, and it is only through the novel or play that 


we can reach the author, know his thought. I would say that the i incon- 
sistency of Becky Sharp and the conception of Stephen Guest are 
examples of confused or imperfect modifications of their creators’ 
‘thought, that | they inicate, inadequacy i in ne shaesle oS 
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THE LISTENER 


‘Whence do we come? What are we? Whither are we going? ’ (1897). A painting by Paul Gauguin 


Whither Indeed .. . 


GEORGES DUTHUIT on Paul Gauguin* 


HENCE? The primordial question. That of genesis may 

wait to be dealt with on arrival, if ever there is an arrival. 

The father’s blunt naturalism and, from the mother’s side, 

impressionability; these are the immediate factors. There 
; hesitancy as to method, as to method alone: the hand, the will, the 
lind, are unhesitating. 

Hailed by the intelligent critics in 1882 as a brush with a future in 
esh clamant with truth, flushed with blood. A year later, disgruntlement 
f critics: ‘No improvement, diluted Pissarro’ . . . Gauguin himself 
sels it is high time to begin: ‘From now on, I paint every day ’. But 
that? Not a dilution in any case, not that at any price, were it of 
Aichelangelo himself. Gauguin now and always, Gauguin first or not 
t all. Consecration by Degas: ‘ You are of the craft, Monsieur ’. The 
jaster emerges. 

Whither? To the unconscious, “which knows all. To intellect, 
hich orders all. Ah to be gone, to be with the rapture of wings, 
etween unknown foam and sky. But where? London, its anguish, its 
allors, its impalpable harmonies, Whistlerian, almost Norwegian... ? 
Vhy not? Brittany, better still: legend, phantoms, the voices of death 
nd of the sea, coifs and crutches, the Ming-like ritual of market-place 
nd calvary, a stained-window ready made . .. Pont-Aven, as good a 
lace as any—for the rebirth, ponderous, ephemeral, of ‘ synthesis ’ and 
cloisonné ’. 

But this light from the north is too lymphatic. The waters grow pale, 
ne meadows wan, the sunsets ashen . . . Rain, tedium . . . Paris? 
fo, enough of Paris, no more of Paris. Down with the cage. Down 
fith dilettantism, euphuism, latinism. Down with the document, deter- 
linism, clarity, politeness, domesticated mythology. Down with the 
rmy and the police, the judges and the bishops . . . And we must be 
atholic to the last gasp, heirs as we dre to an immemorial stock of 
ticks of the trade, sensuality, plastic knick-knacks and receipts, luxury 
oods for all. Away, to where the birds are drunk. Licht, provided 
: is glaring; Liebe, provided it is physical; Leben, provided it is vio- 


ent. Wanted, a climate unctuous and distinguished, a sun like a - 


honstrance, ostentatious, virulent, for the he-painter, the conquistador. 
*he Pacific, the tropics, naturally! Tahiti, Dominique, obviously! 
Our traveller does not leave his habits at home, not even when they 
those of Puvis de Chavannes; his ambitions also accompany him 
they are boundless; his malady too, one of the gravest; and his 
hy, of a strong Germanic flavour, hotch-potch of Hegel and 
: thought one with the object, thought transcending the 
; thought chemistry and solution, thought conquest of the uncon- 


scious, or perhaps the other way round. And nature, what has* nature 
to do with all this? There are no gaps in nature, that is about all that 
can be said. Knowledge is reality, ergo ‘ All I have to do is to delve 
within myself, not in nature’. Already Baudelaire had said, against 
those artists who were not his artist, Delacroix: ‘ Painting things they 
painted their soul, now it is your soul’s turn’. To stop painting things, 
to paint the soul, this is an axiom destined to carry us far, further than 
Gauguin and Delacroix. 

Corollaries: (a) Substitute for the utilitarian, official perspective an 
emotional, atmospheric perspective, relying on free, broken combina- 
tions, like the motion of light itself; (6) Substitute for chiaroscuro and 
the contour-frontier, destructive of plastic unity, of affective unity, an 
independent colour, musical, self-engendered like sensation, and a sinu- 
ousness of line which, implicit in the living, determining colour, welds 
instead of sundering. Make no bones about it. Do you need a pink? 
Wrap with pink pelt your thoroughbred. He has a great future before 
him, the tomato horse—through the burning forest of van Gogh, the 
fervent friend, unmanageable disciple and half-hearted assassin, up 
and over the many-coloured flames of the Fauve explosion and on to 
all that is essential in contemporary painting. 

Period of fertile theory, fruitful experiment. Of setbacks also, impo- 
tence, crestfallen amends, Many a gallant swan comes home a goose. 
Many a fall occurs from angelic flat to academic round. But not 4 
word! This macrocephalic dwarf is merely a caricature of the classical 
canon. The truant hugs the school wall. Purples and lilacs are rid of 
their last impurities. Thus are avoided the pitfalls of chiaroscuro, of 
the fall and rise from shade to shade. But these pure tones, these 
sheets of torpid colour, tend severally towards a metaphysical absolute 
powerless to reconcile them, since it exists only in the vague desires and 
confused aspirations of the painter, accomplished, solid, often brilliant, 
and yet stifled in his search for supreme mastery. Such a reconciliation 
can only be achieved by recourse to symbolic and esoteric techniques. 
The unyielding contour of Egyptian drawing, the most enclosed 
of-all, designated for the occasion ‘ primitive and barbarous ’, is called 
back into service. As though sprung from a seventeenth-century Indian 
miniature, vahines with apple green breasts, beautiful youths with violet 
feet, in sharp, dead flat silhouette, pose against the banal background 
of European prints. The unconscious is decidedly in no hurry to per- 
form. On top of this a use of line intended to shore up the sagging 
harmonies. Line with a vengeance, with its cudgel, keys, bolts and bars, 
gaoler of colour, of the colour that is freedom, music, dream, and 
which, instead of following its bent, breaks up, shrinks, turns livid and 


' # An exhibition of works by Gauguin is now on view at the Tate Gallery, London 


a os up short. pits of gloom, now we. stumble into pits of brightness 


problem’s woods’, and enigmatic colour for ornamental colour. ~ | 


‘Ts this to say that Gauguin is no master? By no means. He has 
_-——s more mastery than he can handle. Profound intuitions regarding 
i: _ religious art, precise and concrete ideas on how to adapt painting to 
aS -_ €eremonial, to action, to the monumental. Gaugin is an innovator and — 
a innovators in art, as in other domains, are few and far between. What 
as more can be expected? But his life surpasses his work, his life of | 
_---—s which he took cognisance only in order to fly from it—an ‘unbelievable. 
ES: error of helmsmanship at the outset, one of those social and geographi- 
7 cal founderings from which there is no- recovery. The heroism that | 


promised to be soon over becomes a perpetuity of martyrdom. ‘Now 
that you are there, stay there’, is de Monfreid’s advice to him, ‘and 


‘ 
? 


rr if you must die like a dog, why, do so, your reputation requires it’. 

a ‘Fake friendships, misery at compound interest, a sun source and 

ap illumination of the long enfeeblement, battening without ceasing on — 

a the eczematous legs, the heart that slowly hardens. His only visitor, the 

in _ hideous angel of suicide. His will have been full measure. And that — 
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as psycho-analysis has—it seems odd to be wondering how 
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prescribing a remedy, and for others to go on taking it 
without knowing for certain why it has beneficial effects? Not so 
unusual as it sounds. There are a number of effective techniques 
that produce their results in some way which people do not understand 
—even the people who discovered them. Recently it was discovered that 
the growth of pigs could be improved by putting penicillin in their 
food; and this is now being done, although we are still trying to find 
out why it has this effect. Another example, this time a remedy for 
some severe types of mental disorder, is the surgical operation of pre- 
frontal leucotomy. In 1835 a psychotic Belgian tried to commit suicide 
‘by shooting himself through the temples; but instead of dying he 
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< wr became saner. This, and one or two other cases of i injury to the frontal — 
4 lobes of the brain, led to the discovery that certain mental disorders — 
_ ~~ could be removed or relieved by disconnecting these parts from the 
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te rest of the brain to a greater or lesser et; _but he: reason is still 
a= - Spot Clear. ; 
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Pe. S been discovered by accident there is still a much better chance of 
_-__-— amproving it or of devising a different and better one if someone can 
show why it is successful. It seems highly probable to me that the 
reason why techniques for alleviating mental disorders have progressed 
so much more slowly in this century than the rest of medicine, is that- 
." our ideas about the way in which they achieve results are still very 
is wok = Hazy. ‘Psycho-analysis, for example, although generally recognised as 
4 one of the most thorough and satisfactory of psycho-therapeane tech- 
niques, still takes.a long time. 

ee But I am not embarking on a defence or a criticism of the value 
ss : of psycho-analysis. What I intend to do is to outline five theories of 
ee the way in which it works, and to show how and why modern theories 
. 
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differ from Freud’s original one. 
Ore Before going any further I had better make quite plain vie I 
RS mean. by psycho-therapy and_ psycho-analysis. Techniques for treating 
aaa psychological disorders can be divided into the physical—those which 
--— ase drugs, electro-convulsion, or surgery—and on the other hand the 


psychological, by which I mean those that use words. ‘Psychological: 


age methods can be subdivided in their turn into two groups. There are 
“ME those that try to help the Patient by means of changes in his. environ-- 
7a ment, as the ‘counsellors’ in the ‘Upirecp tates, do when ea advise ~ 
ae : = 1S Sees 
ee <i) ee re 


HEN a technique has been practised for half a century—_ 


it works. Is it usual, you may ask, for people to go on ~ 


language that does not 
“example, to avoid using 1 

I am not of course suggesting that it does not matter whether — 
you know why a technique works or not. Even if the technique has — 


_ which eventually disappe 


_ modern psycho-analysts 


ee the older a aed th 
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‘The cycle of tergiversations is complete. We have left pure colour, - fo 
unconscious, overflowing, for enigmatic | colour, ‘ fantastic shade ee 
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a man to jt for a ‘diffetent kind of job. I call ‘ise 4 crieeonuioass 
techniques. The other kind aim at altering the personality of the Bette 
instead of, or as well as, his environment. I call these the ‘ 

techniques, and they are the group that is usually labelled: ‘ pach 
therapy ’. Psycho-analysis is a member of this group, and although 1 


- group includes techniques. such as hypnosis, most of the other- techniqu 


in it are descended from -psycho-analysis, in the sense that they a 


_ modifications of Freud’s methods, introduced either by apostles ii 


Ferenczi who hoped to improve on the form without. losing the essenc 
or else by apostates like Jung and Adler who disagreed with both b 
theory and his practice. In this talk, however, I shall really be concerns 
with the way in. which ‘psycho-analysis proper achieves its effect 


although what I any is bound to have a bearing on shee, other tec 


niques. - ‘ 

_So much a5 det status psycho-analysis. I must ‘fic now on Eelise 
tli : of the way in which it works, to descril 
what takes place in psycho- alytic treatment, and to do so in objecti 
‘beg. any questions. ee shall do my best, f 
-word ‘ unconscious ’ in this description. - 
In the psycho-analyst’s room the patient is first induced to ta 


about the subjects | that he feels unable to discuss with anyone—ev¢ 
his wife or his family do 


or—and to express his” feelings on the 
subjects without fear of criticism from the analyst. Later, he i is ab 


to do more than this—to recall incidents from his ‘childhood, and h 
“feelings about them, .which at the beginning of treatment he w: 


totally unable to recall.. This phenomenon—to which I shall give d 
non-committal name of ‘revival ’—is a difficult process, and it has | 
be assisted by special techniques such as free association and drea 
interpretation. In the course of treatment another aridish reac Bul 
be met: the patient will a. very strong, almost. ish, 

to the analyst—dependence 


clusion, The technical t 


ment. Two more facts about p 
no certain method of. fe ag 
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function » perform, 1 not something that we 
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s an explanation simply [esas it is a meta-_ 
ik you can give a satisfactory explanation | in 
Ss you. believe that the human mind is a thing 
systems of ‘the body and brain, it is 
teral account of the. _changes. wrought by psycho- 
account ‘that is not to some extent metaphorical 
terms of ~such things as neurons and the electro- 
hat run through them. This sort of account would 
as axon potentials. and synaptic thickening, and 
oun like an electrician’s account of how he had sorted 
a tangle in a telephone exchange—except that it would be even 
complicated. The trouble is that it might be so complicated that 
few people in the world could really understand it. Even to 
e who could grasp it, it would be of practical value only if 
were trying to work out some physical means—such as neuro-surgery 
—which would produce a beneficial change. But it would not be of any 
se to a ,Psycho-therapist who has to think in terms of desires, emotions, ~ 
nd memories, if only for the very good reason that this is the language 


e must talk to his patients. I am not suggesting that these terms 


selves are metaphors; a memory or a fit of rage is as real an event 
a change in axon potential., But it is a metaphor | to talk of a memory 
up out of the unconscious, or of purging a man of pity or terror. 
Ay point is that psycho-therapy is a field in which a good metaphor 
more to the technician than ‘the literal truth. If this is so, then 
are ‘Yeoking for is not so “much the literal explanation of the 
ea ie Bee senior as the best posible metaphor, the _ 


, But 9 was aPread’s pies the best cet There are several ways 
1 which mental events such as fear, desire, or the recollection of one’s 
rst beating do not behave’ like substances that can be moved. from 
ce to place. For one’ ‘thing, it is not usually sufficient for a patient 
) achieve the revival of a particular experience once; he must generally 
o through it several times before the full effect is obtained. And there 
re other ways in which the metaphor does not fit the clinical facts. 


. Freud himself had recognised this by the nineteen-twenties, and_ 
he and his followers became freer to experiment with new theories 
d variations on his methods. _ ‘ 
‘Another theory that is clearly inadequate is theory number two, 
r what I call whe: self-knowledge theory ’. In the discouraging nineteen- | 
venties, philosophers, notably Russell and Broad, pointed out that 
> of the things which Freud called * unconscious ’ were not so much 
mscious ’ as just ‘ ‘ unrecognised ’ by theit owners. For example, a 


aan who has an intense dislike for his next-door neighbour simply _ 
* Process’ 


use he is a more successful business man might not be willing to 
ise this for pure jealously, and might deceive himself by ignoring 


*; or he might misdescribe his feelings as * healthy commercial 
, or even ‘maintain that it is not Jones personally whom he 
s but the principle of multiple stores (or whatever successful 
Jones employs). Russell and Broad pointed out, rightly, 
d was mistaken if he called this sort of thing ‘ unconscious 
. Partly as a result of this kind of explaining away, and 
as a result of the superficial technique evolved by Adler, the 
created that psycho-analysis was simply a means of — 

sion to recognise unpalatable facts ‘about themselves and 
‘their behaviour accordingly. It may not be a coincidence that 
| another Greek sees Ole time the vo oeaurév 


the epee of. this notion, i it is quite inadequate to explain 
ne os Psycho-analysis. Desires and emotions which are 
yeh bee are not-seen in a true chet by nels owners - 
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r did the metaphor lead to any important improvements in tech-— 


shat? and protesting that ‘no one is fonder of Jones than I'am, 


sel! is ee Sa 
, unless 


called ‘unconscious’ is simply ‘ “unrecognised > to an even great 


convince someone that. they have some unconscious desire without — 


achieving any improvement in their symptoms; this improvement does — ¥. 


not begin until they are able not merely to admit but actually to feel 
this desire. ‘ Self-knowledge’ is not enough. . 
In the nineteen-thirties another philosopher, Macmurray, put forward 


theory” number three. He suggested that psycho-analysis could be ex-_ 


plained in terms of. habits. He pointed out that very few of our 


responses to events are uncontrollable reflexes or instinctive reactions; — + 


most of the ways in which we react are acquired by conscious learning. - 
We learn to eat, talk, and walk by what is at first a conscious effort 
but soon becomes an unconscious automatism. If we learn some incorrect 


way of talking or walking and want to put it right we can do so only 


by making the action conscious and deliberate again and then relearning 


it the right way. Macmurray suggested that what was ‘troubling the 


on swallowed by a thy: ‘Remembering —_ degree. The reason why this will not do is that it is often possible to Pi we 


psycho-analyst’s patient was some reaction, now automatic and uncon- — 


trollable, that was interfering with normal behaviour. Thus the process 
of analysis was, in his view, the process of making the incorrect reaction 
conscious in order to let it be relearnt the right way. 


This was a great improvement on any previous theory. It used the 
same sort of language as the laboratory psychologists used to describe 


what are called ‘learning phenomena’ in other mammals. If you con- 
_ dition a dog to expect food when shown a black circle and an electric 


_ shock when shown a black ellipse, and if you gradually make the shape 


of the ellipse harder and harder to distinguish from the circle, there 
comes a point at which the dog responds to both circle and ‘ellipse 
by signs which in human beings we should call a neurosis. Mac- 
murray’s ‘ habit-relearning theory’, as I call it, is a metaphor which 


compares the work of psycho- -analysis to the learning phenomena studied - 


in the laboratories. More important still, it seems to me, to explain two 
observed facts. The first is the slowness of the process of psycho- 
analysis; we all know what long practice it takes te relearn a faulty 
habit, even a comparatively simple one like a golf-swing. The second 


fact is that the older the patient the slower his response to psycho- 
analysis; Macmurray’s metaphor enables us to understand this because. 


we know that as we get poe we find it harder to learn new tricks — 


or unlearn old ones. 

We must not, however, jump to the conclusion that this is the best 
possible metaphor until we have examined the two explanations which 
modern psycho-analysts have to offer. Theories four and five will be 
clearer if I first mention two other developments of the nineteen- 
thirties. One of these was the increasing realisation of the importance 
of the transference, that alternation of excessive affection with equally 
excessive dislike for the analyst which I have already mentioned. Freud 
himself at first regarded this phenomenon as an embarrassing but un- 
avoidable accompaniment of the essential part of the treatment, which 
in his view was the catharsis of past experiences. Later he saw that he 
could make use of the transference to help in this process. Psycho- 


analysts now began to wonder whether the transference might not 


be 2 an equally important part of the therapy. 


and ‘ Object-relation’ Language 
The other development was the first step in the formulation of 
a new terminology, so that it is now possible to distinguish i in psycho- 


analytic literature two different languages, the * process” language and 


the ‘ object-relation’ language. I do hot want to give the impression 
here that there is a split among psycho-analysts, or that some confine 
themselves to one of these languages and some to the other. Most of 
them are bilingual and even use both terminologies in the same breath 
without realising that they are mixing their metaphors. 

The ‘ process * language talks of all mental events, emotions, desires, 
decisions, memories, phantasies, as processes which can be classified 


into two main groups—those that are acceptable to the thing called the 


‘ego’-and those that-are not acceptable to it. The ego seems to be 
the whole organised bunch of the processes that are acceptable; these 
are called ‘ ego-syntonic’ processes. The others, called ‘ ego-dystonic ’ 
processes, are what Freud would have called ‘ unconscious ’"—an adjec- 
_ tive which the process language still uses. The ego defends itself against 
the ego-dystonic processes by what are called the ‘ defence-mechan- 
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at third ene nmeree ‘the double’ a age 
ments have broken away and are each playing some little air of his 
own. This upsets the main body of the orchestra, who try to deal 
with the trouble in various ways. They pretend. they do not hear the — 
__ odd noises around them, or they try without success to improvise ways | 
_ of working the unofficial airs into the official symphony. On this theory, — factilge the adie is able to 
theory number four, the effect of successful psycho-therapy is to reduce — associates; if they did not, h 
the number of ego-dystonic processes to very small proportions—to This is a fairly clear m 
unify the orchestra, as it were. But nobody seems to be very clear to mee it. Bub what is i 
exactly what it is that happens to the breakaway musicians. Is the 
symphony rewritten so as to fit in their unofficial airs? Or are they 
persuaded to change their tune? Perhaps they are encouraged to go- 
on shite louder and louder until they wear themselves out? oe ihe eae ae _ trans! 
regarded this, first as a necessary evil and 
eo a Soe S Sg RETF achieving the catharsis of the past. Guntri 
‘ Peace Pee ¥ ¥ _ school, has now suggested that it is not the c 
é. Clearly, a lot of gaps have still to be filled in. Whether they ever | ence e that cures. “Here: we hav 
will be, I am not sure, and for this reason. The process theory is a 
direct descendant of Freud’s own attempts to describe mental pheno- 
mre ‘mena in terms that would link them with nervous processes. In his 
ern ‘twenties he was a research worker in cerebral anatomy and for a long 
med. ey. time he had hopes (as cerebral anatomists still have) of describing the 
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oe emotions, memories, and desires of our mental life in terms of the 
. electric potentials and neuronal circuits that can be studied in res 
> ae _ neurological laboratory. He called this language his ‘ metapsychology ’. 


The process theory is developed out of it. scope with older sancael seThe improvement of the: anes cbiect 
I said at the outset that the literal explanation of the effect of | relations can be described in Macmurray’s language as the relearning 
psycho-analysis is probably something that can be worded only in terms _ of particularly complex | and ir tractable’ habits, beets be —— 
of neurology. The process theory looks very like an attempt to do  relearnt only by reviving t 
' this—to substitute the literal truth for metaphors. But in fact it is not of ‘his infancy and inducing im to relearn 1 these i in a new y way throug! 
based on any objective study of the changes that take place in the his reactions to his othe A : 


ee ae a» , iat 


4 central nervous system during psycho-analysis. This kind of observation ae Rey. 8 Sat ed tin 2 
is not yet possible. Attempts have been made to use the electroence- oo eis oy mt 
y SG phalograph, the instrument that records the rapid changes of electric Importance of Transference . . 
Bas potential in the brain, for this purpose, but without impressive results. The object-relations metaphor, combined with the habit-relearnn: 
__.__ This instrument has detected a certain kind of abnormality in the theory, thus enables us to understand three things—the sl lowness ol 
brains of a high proportion of people with mental disorders, although the cure, the way in which its speed depends on the patient’s age 
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some experimenters have found it less frequent). Unfortunately, quite 224 the importance of the transference. It also has two other gooc 
a number of normal people have the same abnormality, and quite a points. First, it is much easier to talk Eta it jin words that the 
number of abnormal people have not got it. What is more, no change Patient himself can understand—words like ‘fear’, ‘hate’, ‘remem: 
- in the abnormality could be found when people undergoing successful ber’, and so on. At the same time, its talk of inner and outer object. 
____ psycho-analysis were tested at the beginning and end of treatment. This relations (and a number of other concepts which I have not mentioned 
does not of course prove that psycho-analysis makes no alterations in the — is so obviously metaphorical that nobody could mistake it for ‘the 
nervous system; all it proves is that if there are such changes we have literal truth; perhaps this is a rather left-handed compliment, Th hese 
‘not yet got an instrument that will measurethem. of course, are not conclusive recommendations. The decisive question: 
Thus the process theory is an attempt to explain the workings of are: ‘Does the object-relations theory suggest a change in technique? 
_ psycho-analysis in language that is supposed to be as close as possible and “ Does this change yield better results? ’ The answer to the firs 
to that of neurology, but—and here is the trouble—without any means question is ‘ Yes; it suggest ‘much more emphasis on the transference ’ 

of knowing whether it is anything like the truth. It is a metaphor But the answer to the second question is ‘that the technicians them- 
masquerading as the real thing. To my mind this is far more dangerous _ S¢!ves, who are the only people who can say whether results are better: 

__ than a metaphor that cannot be mistaken for a literal, neurological 4T& Ot yet unanimous. It is probably too early to expect them to be. 

-, explanation. I have other doubts about it, too. Considered purely as a Another question whi have not really discussed is the extent & 
_ technical language it is probably of less use than one which is frankly — which my conclusions a to other brands of ‘personal’ psycho- 
_ metaphorical—in other words, than a language that still employs words _ therapeutic techniques—for example, that of Jung. To answer thi 
like ‘fear’, ‘hate’, ‘ desire’, ‘remember ’, “imagine ’, and so on. For Properly would require an examination of what takes place during 
when psycho-analysts of the process school treat their patients—which treatment by each method, which I obviously cannot undertake e here 
after all is their job—they have to fall back on that same metaphorical — and now, But I think conclusions are ae to 0 apply oft ao 
language. : t it "technique in which you’ 
‘ Ca =H, A importance of the parent 

: , See - ance of the transference 
Practice and Theory Sa - the technique aims at t 
Because I have doubts about the process language, I am not sug- all reputable ‘ Personal * 7 
_ gesting that those who try to use it are not good at their job. In fact apply to them all. 
_ they include at present some of the best-known psycho-analysts, whose. Meanwhile, the ‘process. 
successes no impartial person could question. But I said earlier that another innovation in t technique, 
_ the best metaphor for our purpose is the one that fits in most of the However this may turn out, 
facts and leads to improvements in technique. If this is the criterion, developments in theory i 
and if the process theorists manage both to treat their patients and to — developments | in fae - 
: as how they do So, it is in spite of and not because of. their . ae a in metaphi Ors ar 
theory. Ni: a 
Now for the ‘ object-relations? terminology. This is very largely he: A Yecsonel f the Medi 
creation of two People, : Melanie Klein and Fairbaim she say. that — bec poblisbed by ci Sta 
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he: GHEE F pro- 
that’s how you feel, _ 
ch me off—we Con-_ ; 
of edie a "—but 


inter-union disagreements. The Government’s 
relations with organised labour, thanks to the 
wisdom of Sir Walter Monckton, have been ex- 
__tremely sound. It has been a good record and 
on that record the Conservative Party has been — 
given another mandate to govern. BS 

Now let us look ahead. No one will deny that 
there are problems; there nearly always are. 
- What matters _ is that they should be solved. I 


old: seas pane night, Which. party ‘is the leaders best aGabued 
quite different! A 
robably have “no per-— 
ce. You prefer to judge the right answers? ; 

and their actions and =s Ina’ democracy a party is a means to an end: 
a t sera at each election. 


will be p Saker to take a similar line sees eini that pelotiging to a party is more im- 
St LORS - portant than being a good citizen. If our com- 
to talk t you first about: the _party to munity of Britain is to remain both prosperous 
Conservative Party—and I and free we have to do two things. We have to 
ick-bench Member of Parlia- _ 
ember of the Government. | to the maintenance of world peace. 4 
Prime Minister has appointed Mr. We Conservatives believe that the mainspring 
- as Chairman of the Party. He is of our prosperity is British industrial ‘ know- 
four. That is as it should be, because we how’ and commercial ability. The industrialist 
are a party which encourages youth, We are a and the business man have to be encouraged 
arty in which everyone is welcome and can through the establishment of those conditions 
lay an. active part. Our Members. of Parliament, under which they can best operate. It is not 
prospective candidates, the members of our the function of the government to do their job — 
r organisation, and our local associations are _ for them, and certainly not the role of a govern- 
S from every walk of life. That is only ment to legislate them out of that job. 
natural, because we aim to serve the whole com- ‘| Mr. Charles Geddes, until recently President 
nity and not just one section of it. of the T.U.C., has rightly said: ‘If we are 
A the last election: the Conservative Party was pricing Oritselves out of world markets we are 
h an increased majority as the pricing ourselves out of a job—and that is 
of this country. That was the first industrial suicide’. Immediately after the war 
or ninety years _ that a government party _ the export field was comparatively easy. Germany 
back to parliament for another term of — -and Japan were out of the running. A great 
‘proportion of Europe was devastated. The 
ai. ‘instance, had a _ demand both for capital goods and for com- 
. That was when’ one of — _ modities was far in excess of supply. We were 
d: ‘We are the masters jn a position in many Cases to meet that demand. 
jority had gone down to. ‘Today that situation” has changed. We are 
cialists were out. That takes | _. competing once more with all our pre-war 
xplaining away—and the explanations — ~ competitors, and without those capital resources 
have been going on ever since. The fact is, how- _ which we had to expend in order to win the war. 
ever, that socialism as a practical, democratic Our goods must therefore be competitive in 
4 of government does not work—and price and in quality. The speed with which they 
ev body | knows its us fancy. that even some of are delivered or with which contracts are carried 
is = out must compare favourably with the efforts 
of those who bid against. us. Our products must 


ied at the last election; the 


attractively presented. And they must be sold 
by salesmanship. If they are not sold there will 
was predicted that under a_ be no cash in the kitty with which to pay for 
nt there would be mass our necessary imports, ‘and there will be no 
le. are at work today . _money with which to maintain our standard. of 
minous warnings were given — living and to meet the cost of our social services. 
> Government | would plunge » \ We shall fail in the export field if in the first 
war. “At no time has there been | place the cost of production is too high. That 
oe of peace than there is today— cannot be avoided if in our home economy we 

| Prime Minister must take con- spend too much upon unproductive things and 
t if in the running of our society we are too 
extravagant. In order to get the best results at 
home we believe that those who have a special 
contribution to make should be rewarded for it. 
We are also determined that those who, through 
age or infirmitys cannot work shall be looked 
_ after. ae have no sympathy at-all with those 


ng, building, growing, and saving — 
or _they did under the socialists. — 


ere are, iaie they are the | 
aiding internal economy, 
at pt establishment. Finally, © ; 
d party of Labour gave its opinion= 


Government would be con- 
abour strife. Sa thet 
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HARVEY, MP. for, Harrow 


serious eis Shave! for ae most part oe ? 


to tackle the task? Which party has the policy 
‘which when put into Peace will Proiuce the“ 


_ that end i is the creation of a Prosperous and free 


_ pay our way. We have to make our pe - 


tain were then earning, eating, pro- be well designed and, in the case of commodities, 


Fast 
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ae et the achievements of those who are. 


“We see in industry a triple partnership Of = 


“management, workers, and shareholders. The > 


worker can become the. management and also 


be the shareholder. That is the way in which _ 
industry can best thrive. Those who seek to 
drive a wedge between management and worker 

would eventually succeed in destroying both: 

~ Those who misrepresent the proper function of 
risk capital, which is to enable industry to. 


develop, will, if they succeed, break that industry. 
A high percentage of shareholders in our 

- industries today is made up of a large number 
of small- investors, of insurance companies, 


pensions, and charitable funds. The dividends ce 


paid, therefore, go into the pockets of the wider 


community. In very many great industries the 
They 


workers themselves are shareholders. 
benefit twice—through wages, and dividends if 
their exertions are successful. It is right that 
they should, and this is a process that. should 
~ be extended. 


It’s true that over the past ears prices have 


But under the Conservatives wages 
Our policy in 


gone up. 
have risen more than prices. 


industry and commerce is to give the ‘ go ahead’ 


to the man on the job, whatever that job may 


= be: 


tags 25o 
What alternative do the socialists offer? You 


will hardly believe it—nationalisation—the light — 


that failed. They are presenting at their con- 


ference a whole list of further industries that 


they want to take over. In 1951 the socialist 
Government skidaddled after less than eighteen 


months in office because their policies had ~ 


broken down. Today, four years later, they are 
- still offering us the mixture as before. There is 
not much progress about that; no wonder they 


are complaining that young people are not join- 


ing their ranks. So far as we are concerned we 
must make it our job to see that such industries 


' as remain under national control are run more 


i 


efficiently, with a greater element of internal — 
‘competition and a» greater “sense of service to- 


the public. 

A heayy burden upon the tax-payer today is 
the defence bill. We would all like to cut it 
and use the money for other purposes. It would, 
however, be very short-sighted policy to build 
up a flourishing economy which in the event of 
the threat of war we could not defend. We must 
study ways and means of enabling our military 
forces to do their job with fewer men and more 
effective equipment. We must be prepared to 


integrate the Navy, Army, and Air Force more 
closely; to streamline them and to go for quality — 


rather than for quantity. It can be done. It must. 


be done. Modern developments have changed 
the role of many of our voluntary services which 
form such an important part of our defence 
system. We must have another look at the job 
we are asking them to do: and I am thinking 
in particular of the Territorial Army and of 
Civil Defence. 
Eventually we may be able to dispense with 
National Service altogether. No one wants it if 
~ it can be avoided. It makes a great demand upon 


our manpower at a time when it is needed for. 


civilian purposes. It also interrupts the lives of 
our young men. I do not concede that many of 
them have had their time wasted, or that the 
majority really dislike it. For every case of a 
National Service man who may not have had 
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army we nave: ever pach Guat credit is due to 
the National Service men who form a high 
_ percentage of its numbers, and to the resus 
who constitute its backbone. 


i = I am sick and tired of hearing people Ra 


should, and do, know better say that it is the 


“brass hats’ who demand National Service be- 


cause they want big forces. Our defence policy 


is an instrument of our foreign policy and our 


military chiefs are the advisers, not the masters, 
of our service Ministers. If we are to make any 
adjustment to the present National Service 
arrangements we must see that they don’t make 
nonsense of our military structure. There could 
be no greater waste for the tax-payers’ money 


than to spend it on training men up to the 


- point when they are really useful to the service 
and then to release them. Other considerations 
apart, it would not be long before there was 

_ no one left to train them under such an arrange- 
ment. The regular forces would get thorns 

“browned off ’. 

I have now told you ‘ecient about our- 
selves. I have reminded you of’ some of the 
fa hae we have done. I have talked about the 
two essential tasks which face the nation— 

_ paying our way and preserving the peace. Before 

_ the House of Commons reassembles next month 


r THE) LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for » reasons of “space — 


- The Price ie Peace. 3 a 
Sir,—Sir Llewellyn Woodward (THE ‘Las- 
‘TENER, September 29) discussed only two possi- 
bilities—-war asa fearful alternative to ‘ some- 
_ thing worse ’—submission to large-scale in- 
_ justice and evil; but pacifism presents a third 
_ possibility. In suggesting that the pacifist reply 
to the view that injustice should be resisted by 
force rests upon the assumption that_ in the 
course of time tyranny and evil would ‘ wear 
_ out’, he implies that pacifism involves subae 
ting to evil, which is not the case. 
_ There is an essential difference cteeen non- 
yesistance and resistance by hon-violent 
_methods. Pacifists do not suggest acquiescence 
in evil, or that evil and good can be reconciled, 
but that evil can and should be overcome by 
ra Positive and active goodness. It is their belief 
that there is no other way of overcoming evil, — 
although they would not deny that it might 
involve suffering and even temporary defeat. ° 
~ Approval of non-violent resistance should not 
have to depend upon the authority of an in- 
fallible Church. Many Christian pacifists would © 
find their warrant in the lesson of Christ’s life, 
death, and resurrection, and if there is any moral 
‘purpose behind the world, is that not the guar- 
antee that when evil is met by good the good 
will prevail at least in the long run? If there i is 
no purpose in life, why bother about the price 
of peace? If there is, the Price must be con- 
sistent with that purpose. 
_The price of peace today is the readiness to 
accept change—a revolutionary change in our 
attitude to war and the policies which lead to 
war, and in our relationships to others, not least 
the ye whose conditions are a denial. of 


Sir Llewellyn suggests that. the answers _ “he 


fiscal Last year - they sa er 
at all. It was quite bad en 


ference that the B-B.C. chooses to present, . 


Ours will be a victory conference, and at it ori 


we shall welcome the man who led us to the 


victory, our new leader, Sir Anthony Eden. We | 


shall: also pay a very sincere tribute to Lord 
Woolton, who has just resigned the chairman- 


ship of the party, and who built up our organ- — | 


isation from the dark days of 1945 to the ulti- 
mate victories of 1951 and 1955. E- 


— The socialists, too, will be aiacuesaes their 


organisation in ‘the light of the report of the 


committee presided over by Mr. Harold Wilson, a 
which censures the great party machine of Mr. . 


Herbert Morrison and Mr. Morgan Phillips. 
I expect it will all be rather embarrassing. 


But machines aren’t everything. It is the 
policy of a party and the character of the men 


who have to implement it which really matter. 


- You who read, and look, and listen will be able 
to vote on those two issues without. attending © 


gece . inve ae 
to face the electorate. You will once again be 
able to see any part of the Conservative con- 


either conference. The resolutions on the Con-  p 


servative Party agenda are not complacent. They 
indicate the party’s determination to deal with 
‘ i Z . . “ 
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seeks are more : fikely: to sfeal in unawares tan 
by some vast transformation of the political 
machine. That process may well begin with. 
the individual renunciation of war and the 


change of heart and mind which relies only on — 


a resistance which is non-violent for the over- 
throw of evil in any shape or form. 
Yours, etc., 

ets W. rol 1 


The Regitamne: Persie Se fe ts 

Sir,—I based my phrase ‘little aes are 
troubled by a sense of their own inferiority’ on 
the opinion of a teacher, and a child psycho- 
logist, both with many years experience, as. well 
as on my own impression. 

May I point out to Mrs. Horne, whose letter” 
you print in THE LISTENER of September. 29, 
that I said the way I outlined was only “ one of 
the paths women took’. 

Is it relevant to say that I fave four children? 

On re-reading my script I find nothing on 
which Mr. Faithfull could have based his state- 
ment about ‘the way to contentment for girl 
children .—Yours, etc., 

Exeter 

Sir,—To those of us_ Prebe weicoed Mrs. 
Scott-Maxwell’s talks as a valuable step towards 
a greater understanding of women, and found 


comfort in what she said, Mrs. Horne’s letter = 


(THE LISTENER, September 29) seems but an 
attempt to try to Persuade us that because all 
is lovely in her garden, all is indeed well between 


‘the sexes. With divorce as frequent as it is, 


would she suggest that her simple if | ae en 
recipe of having children and*being unselfish is 
corel, to Snare, Ca: ae git are full a1 


Stuart Morris) 
= Secretary, PEM, ef Union > 


/weleomed.—Yours, « hoasee sy. 


FLORIDA See Maxwent, ae 


as in the widest Bene? ‘Whether ' we nara ae 
disagree personally with all that Mrs, Scott- 
_ Maxwell said, an enormous problem does exist, 
and one in which economics, taboos, and politics 
all play a part. Only with help:towards a greater 

‘ self-knowledge ” _can we grope our way towards 
‘a state of marriage in which © oth partners, 
whether they be intellectuals or athletes, tists 
or domestics, can find a true fulfilment. te 
Over-possessive mothers: cs (with © re: 
tragedies in their offspring), ‘middle-aged, ‘bored 
women whose children have left home, unfaith- 
ful or neurotic: wives, are not just figments in 

novelists’ _imaginations. Any ‘step “towards: the 
b ; down of false : assumptions: as to what 
and female are like and like. doing, i is to b 


tren are ani’ 
is Probably the 
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time to reach eel in a lan- 
age whi aes have never had to speak. 
.- oepren Bris troops of-units that have spent 
ome time in the island are at a disadvantage 
d with the colonial civil service in the 
colony, but they have an advantage over new 
q “Mr. Rees’ letter makes me wonder whether he 
realises that the colonial civil servant is expected 
to learn the language of his colony. 
, Se WOULS CIC. , 
Minehead 
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tate sBecrets aud-Private Rights 
~ Sir,—The interesting talk in THE LIsTENER 
of September 1 about ‘ State Secrets and Private 
Rights’ raised a very interesting and important 
question. But was the solution propounded in 
talk the right one? Surely power and 
ibility must be in the same hands. That 
_the fundamental principle of all good ad- 
ministration. A Minister is responsible to the 
nation at large: a judge is not so immediately 

nsible. 
What then is the remedy? If, as suggested in 
the talk, a judge is. to decide in unimportant 
matters, and to decide which are unimportant, 
this fundamental principle is infringed. 

A great deal is said nowadays about the need 
for the separation of the judicial and the execu- 


means that neither can be trusted. They have 
to be set up separately as a check upon each 
other. ; 
It must be remembered that public integrity 
is a tender plant of comparatively recent growth. 
It sprang into existence in the Honourable 
(rightly so called) East India Company, which 
recruited, towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
aes its servants from a class among whom it 
was unthinkable to tell a lie or to do an injustice, 
and paid them so well that they did not need to 
take bribes in order to enable them to live. 
rained as judges to decide between party and 
party, they regarded every question of an execu- 
tive nature between an individual and the state 
‘as a matter to be decided on strict principles of 
justice, It was unthinkable that the good faith 
‘of Goyernment could be impugned. As Wood- 
ruff in his recent history of the service has. 
‘pointed out, if the personnel was honest the 
St paration of the judicial from the executive was 
unnecessary: if not, it was useless. 
In Britain this separation has been apt to 
cause officials to regard all questions between 
an individual and the state as matters in which 
they are bound to take the side of the state. 
There is also the feeling that if someone in the 
a fice has made.a mistake, one must not let down. 
side by admitting it, In Harrod’s Life of 


Keynes complained that in the India 

, if a tolerable case could be made out, 

“once made was never with- 
5 ee ante 7 Serious in- 

resign. 

; rates Ae been increased by the trend 

legislation, which denies to an ever 

extent the rights of the individual against 
- When ‘Queen 
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: n the case Rex versus Naboth, this was 
es Eae caprice of a tyrant: 


iia be done? The whole of the 
cture of the administration cannot 
executive must have the 
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ive. This has become a slogan. But it really © 


John Maynard Keynes a letter is quoted in ~ 


“THE ‘LISTENER 


fair-minded risdctttieeit of government -is the 
Inland Revenue. Is there any difference between 


this and other departments? The Perjury Act 


1911 in Section 5 prescribes a penalty of up to 
two years’ imprisonment and fine for making a 
wilfully false statement in a material particular 
in any report which any person is authorised or 
required to make by any public general Act of 
Parliament for the time being in force. Section 
226 of the Income Tax Act 1918 requires 
Income Tax Surveyors to make only true 
reports. But as far as I know there is no similar 
Act to make the generality of public officials 
similarly liable. 

I would suggest that such leaislation should 
be enacted, and then that a tribunal of senior, 
or perhaps recently retired, officials should be 
set up to inquire into all complaints that any 
official has made a false statement, or pleaded 
privilege to cover up a mistake which should 
have been admitted and corrected, or wilfully to 
conceal a fact which in justice should have been 
made known for the benefit of an individual, 
provided that such a disclosure would not have 
been contrary to the national interest in the 
personal opinion of the Minister in charge of 
the department. Such a tribunal would be near 
enough to the end of their careers not to be 
subject to fears.of endangering their future pros- 


<- 

Such a tribunal would. have very little work 
to do. The mere fact of its existence would pro- 
bably be enough to cure what at present is a 
very real danger. 


Killin 


Yours, etc., 
A. C. MACNAB OF MACNAB 


Oxford and Cambridge 


Sir,—I read Mr. Freyer’s thoughtful letter 
with great interest and found myself in agree- 


‘ment with almost everything he wrote. A posi- 


tion of faith is certainly compatible with a 
distrust of powerful ecclesiastical organisations, 
but it is one difficult to maintain and normally 
only achieved after years of effort. The -recon- 
ciliation of freedom with Protestant Christianity 
which emphasises private judgement, is easier 
than its combination with Catholicism, which 
relies on spiritual authority, but even so it took 
Mr. Freyer eighteen years to accept the former, 
and in my broadcast I tried to suggest that this 
is the basic difficulty which stands between the 


_ post-war generation and the acceptance of faith. 


Certainly there has been a recent rapproche- 
ment between liberalism and Continental Catho- 
licism, a change witnessed by the emergence of 
strong Catholic parties in many European 
countries, and to some extent it is easier to be a 
Catholic and a liberal today than in Lord 
Acton’s time, but many difficulties remain. 
Thesé are increased by the identification which 
many English people make between Catholicism 
and its Irish manifestations, and the consequent 
fear that acceptance of Catholicism entails the 
puritanism, the illiberalism and the obscurant- 
ism which are so marked in the Irish Church. 
This prompted my reference to the undesir- 
ability of converting Europe into an extended 


Southern Ireland, and Mr. Clarke only exempli- . 
fies contemporary Irish provincialism which © 


regards the Church of Rome as Irish property, 
when he misrepresents what I said as an attack 
on the Catholic Church. 

I agree with Mr. Freyer that the dominance 


‘of a single faith leads to intellectual stagnation 


and this can be found side by side with intense 
religious devotion: again Ireland is a good ex- 
ample. The essential change brought about by 
the Reformation was the conversion of a unitary 
into a plural culture, which permanently en- 


_ riched European intellectual life including that 


of the Roman Catholic Church. I for one have 
“no desire to see the diversity of the European 
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tradition destroyed and, like ‘literature, regard it 
as one 6; f\ the more agreeable consequences of 
original sin. Mr. Freyer is however not quite 
fair about my interpretation of Mr. Forster’s 
letter, since it was tentative and-carefully quali- 
fied, as he will see if he re-reads my text. The 
same point applies to Mr. Lionel Jackson who 
turns my speculations about Mr. Forster’s be- 
liefs into dogmatic statements and is ‘ vexed’ 
with me for presenting humanism as an ‘ armed 
camp huddling behind the barriers of King’s’ 
This was not my presentation but that of the 
contributors to The Twentieth Century and I 
criticised it myself in my talk. His vexation 
would be more fairly directed if it was turned 
against them. 

Finally, Mr. Mitchell misunderstands me 
when he says that I gave the Jesuits exclusive 
credit for casuistry. For better or worse ‘ casuis- 
try’ is inseparably associated in this country 
with the name of the Society, and I merely used 
this as image to contrast the flexibility of present 
day religion with Mr. Annan’s more rjgid Vic- 
torian conceptions of its nature. 

Yours, etc., 


London, W.1 NorMAN St. JOHN-STEVAS 


Portrait of Arnold Bennett 

Sir,—Miss Veronica Wilson is quite right. I 
made a silly slip in my reference to George 
Moore when I said that his ‘ Five Towns’ book 
was Esther Waters. The book is, as she says, A 
Mummer’s Wife-—Yours, etc., 

Seaton St. JOHN ERVINE 


Round the London Art Galleries 

Sir,—Mr. Quentin Bell’s pleasantly optimistic 
medical report on current exhibitions in London 
(THE LIsTENER, September 22) contains at least 
one phrase apt to cause anxiety to anyone who, 
as an art historian, critic, or teacher of art, has 
to aim at that maximum of objectivity in assess- 
ing the significance of movements, schools, and 
stylistic trends which justifies him when inter- 
preting, judging, or teaching. Mr. Bell talks 
about ‘ semi-abstraction ’—by which he cannot 
mean anything but a measure of stylisation or 
formalisation with seme kind of meaning for its 
motive force—as a ‘ most virulent epidemic ’. 

The degree to which the majority of good 
artists of at least the last half century (much too 
long a time for an ‘epidemic’, is it not?) have 
leaned and keep leaning towards the solution of 
apparently formal problems rather than those 
set by optical facts has certainly been larger in 
this half century than ever before in Europe. It 
is true also that this movement, like almost every 
other, has its barren offshoots of academic prac- 
tice (perhaps the chronic residue of an endemic, 
rather than epidemic, disease diagnosable by art- 
history which is, after all, also history of life and 
facts). 

This may be regrettable but is a fact, too. 
Mr. Bell’s equation ‘ academism = abstraction = 
disease’ is not only inaccurate but also mislead- 
ing because heedless of the historical perspective 
in which by now questions of ‘modern’ styles 
and currents, apart from or together with 
quality, can, perhaps ought to be, seen. It would 
be interesting to hear Mr. Bell accounting for 
the historical and aesthetic facts to which the 
bias of good painting in our days—and also Mr. 
Bell’s—would have to be related. 

Yours, etc., 


Liverpool G. Mayer-MarTON 


Sir,—Owing to careless proof-reading on my 
part, my article in THE LisTENER of September 
29 stated that Mr. Gerald Wilde practises ‘a 
kind of painting depending on automation’, 
The notion is a fascinating one; all the same, 
what I meant was ‘ automatism ’.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.W.3 Davip SYLVESTER 
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NEWS DIARY 


September 28-—October 4 3 


Wednesday, September 28 


Three Western Foreign Ministers end their 
conference in New York 


T.U.C. criticises police action in South 
Africa 


Thursday, September 29 


Disturbances accompany twenty-four-hour 
general strike in Cyprus 

The - British Government informs Egypt 
that it takes a grave view of her decision 
to buy-arms from the Soviet bloc 

Grant of £100,000 is. made by British 


Government for hurricane relief in the 
West Indies 


Friday, September 30 

U.N. Assembly decides by 28 votes to 27 to 
debate the situation in Algeria. French 
delegation leave Assembly in- protest 

The Foreign Secretary speaks in U.N. 
General Assembly about Britain’s policy 
in Cyprus 

Talks on Malta end in London; members 
of conference to visit Malta next month 


Treasury to issue- four per cent. defence 
bonds for small savers 


- 


Saturday, October 1 


Sultan of Morocco withdraws from the 
Royal Palace in Rabat after delegating 
powers to his cousin 

British” Ambassador in Egypt sees Colonel 
Nasser about the supply of arms to Egypt 
by the Soviet bloc 


Limassol, in Cyprus, is placed out of ~ 


bounds to British troops after an affray 
there A 


Prime Minister stays at Balmoral as guest 
of H.M. the Queen 


Sunday, October 2 


French Prime ‘Minister reaffirms his 


Government’s policy in North Africa 


Colonel Nasser defends decision to buy 
arms from the Soviet bloc 


General Peron, former President of Argen- 
tina, leaves for Paraguay 


City of London becomes a ‘ smokeless zone’ 


Monday, October 3 
French reinforce Morocco 


Sir John Harding is sworn in as Governor 
of Cyprus 


A Presidential election is held in Brazil 


Tuesday, October 4 
Gold reserves fall during September 


Chancellor of Exchequer speaks in City of 
London about Britain’s economic situation 


New Governor of Cyprus sees Archbishop 
Makarios 
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The Sultan of Morocco, Sidi Mohammed ben Mouley Arafa, leaving 

Rabat on October 1 for Tangier where he has gone into voluntary 

retirement. On the left is General Boyer de Latour, the French 
Resident-General, who accompanied him to the airport 


Right: the French delegation to the United Nations, led-by M. 

Antoine Pinay, the Foreign Minister, walking out of the General 

Assembly on. September 30: after it had voted to debate Algeria. 
The following day the delegation returned to Paris 


BS 


The scene during the ceremonial opening on, September 29, by Mr. Winthrop Aldrich. the / 
Ambassador, of Washington Old Hall, County Durham, the twelfth-century home a the “. of 2 
Washington, First President of the United States. The ‘restoration of the building has taken four years ~ ; 


Right, a clock made by Thomas Tompion in 1699 which goes for three months without wi he 
a perpetual calendar: from fe exhibition ‘ Five Centuries of British Timekeeping’ at the Pad ny 

London, The exhibition ends on Saturday ‘ reiz 
4 
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British soldiers, carrying clubs and shields, moving in against rioters. 
in hepala; the capital of Cyprus, during the twenty-four-hour 
general strike on September 29 


th ag he Sys of Kalonsidha, near | 
Famagusta, Teypres 2 on September 25 


paign of p ssivé res Eee ‘so intense 
2 that it will seriously — disrupt the 


machinery of government 2 


The British military tattoo which took place at 

Rosenborg Castle, Copenhagen, in connection 

with the British trade fair now being held in that 

city. The opening ceremony was performed on 

September 29 at the town hall by King Frederick 
of Denmark - 


Left, crowns for the Mall: workmen preparing 

decorations for the three-day state visit of the 

Portuguese President, General Craveiro Lopes, 
who artives in London on October 25 
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The Great Experiment 
FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


An introduction to the history of the U.S.A. written 
to explain the American-ness of Americans to the 
English reader. ‘. . . achieves brilliant success in giving, 

- not merely the necessary facts but the necessary under- 
standing.’ D. W. BROGAN in the SPECTATOR. 
: * 255. net 


Se 


The Protestant Tradition 
J. 8S. WHALE 


A new interpretation of protestantism and a hard- 

hitting discussion of modern issues. ‘Dr Whale 5 
damns us most agreeably in a book full of learning, 
insight, clarity and indeed charm.’ TIME AND TIDE. 
21s. net 


The Religious Oilers 
in England (II) 


DOM DAVID KNOWLES 


The second vohaunee Professor Knowles’s history 
of the monks, canons and friars of the middle ages 
covers the period 1336 to 1485. ae 45s. net 


Travel & Transport 
Through the Ages 
NORMAN E. LEE 


A history of man’s conquest of distance, for young . 
readers, from the taming of the horse to the dawn of 
the jet age. 84 line drawings. gs. 6d. net 
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Ovid Recalled 


L. P. WILKINSON 


In this fresh estimate of a neglected poet Mr Wil- 
‘kinson communicates his own enjoyment and under- 
standing of the man and his work.-All quotations 
are translated. . «2375. 6d. net 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


: i MICHAEL SWAN, B orday Times 


- ye PETER GREEN, Daily Telegraph— A born writer.’ te 
2 & RICHARD LISTER, New Statesman~ =e 


ay. ee Inside ~ DAVID STACTON | 


‘Belated Reckoning ges i 


American Gaieriment & Politics * pe 


British public. < 


ems ie 


1 PROFESSOR K. C. WHEARE r.< ex | 


b aed .Y ANTHONY BERTRAM oxi 
The first. sitiad and comprehensive hada, of ‘Paul a | 
2a a life and work — Serie 


| ogra alla ane sce mabee a calhstaih 
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*! PETER GREEN, Daily. es The r moet astonishing ‘ a 


and « original tour de force I have seen ‘since | S| first reviewed 
a novel. . . Mr Golding is a genius.” a oe 
waist QUIGLY, Spectator— He is the ‘most origi 
and imaginatively exciting novelist we have today ‘ia 
enthralling book . . . many-dimensional and astonishing.” ‘ 
JOHN DAVENPORT, ~Observer— A wroxthag-§ successor to 
LORD OF THE FLIES... Mr Golding is the most purely 
original English novelist "of the last decade.” rote 12/6 
* A radio adaptation of his outstanding first ‘novel LORD 7 = 4 
OF THE FLIES was recently broadcast in the ‘Third a | 
Programme. a 


a ; ae: 5 Laat ; Eg 


oy Voices Under. the Window: Sid city Sees 
- eapes _ JOHN HEARNE | BB. 
A remarkable first novel. 7 a dy ie _ 10/ 6 
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* ISABEL QUIGLY, 3 pear) 
_ — A tight, Sees explosive book? 


—‘ An extremely interesting and phar début.” 


— maa vivid, lively, evocative.” 


Book Society Recommendation de 
x V. S. PRITCHETT—‘ Mysterious and absorbing... as 
a mystery story with marked psychological. gc this 
one grips and pleases.’ ; pe a 15/-— 
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2 5 PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


Three ‘ long-short ” romantic stories—the cream of Miss ‘SS 
Bottome’ s early ae Sosy “ers: 
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Home for the Siolidaye ppeereeice 2 
4 7 . WINIFRED PECK 
%& DAILY ai A entrancing book.’ ie ee 
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: ALLEN M, POTTER ~ 
A freshk enh ‘informative account written specially for, the 


. we 


%& MAX BELOFF, Manchester Quatditin. Ais. admirable _ 
introduction to oo of the, American ati 
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‘ye TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT =i 
. —* A lucid and intelligent sures? 


i 
= 3h | 


=i fou it most interesting and mnie fh 
Paul Nash The Portrait fate Bat i 


| Mustrated with 38 plates, one in a Cones 42/-— 
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3 Romantic Boswell 


Boswell on the Grand Tour: Haly, Corsica, and France, 1765-1766. Edited by Frank Brady and Frederick A. Pottle 


Heinemann. 


Reviewed by 


S it possible to have too much of a good thing even though that 

good thing be James Boswell himself? When so lavish a feast is 

spread the query is ungracious. And to hint that this young man 

under full sail in search of himself is not enovgh aware of his 
abrupt limitations would be ungenerous. His supreme importance 10 
himself is what matters most. That and his never-satiated curiosity, 
uninhibited pen, and ease in hobnobbing with the great and notorious 
are qualities bound to make for repetition. Nothing human is strange 
to him. Yet the question is not altogether without warrant. To the 
Common Reader the new Boswell was first 
revealed not with the publication of the 
letters to his friend Temple in 1857, nor 
with the luxurious volumes of the incom- 
plete Boswell Papers, but with the appear- 
ance in 1950 of almost his first attempt at 
a diary, the London Fournal of 1762-3. 
Somehow the ambitious youth had found 
time to turn his notes on life into a work 
of art deliberately planned, a masterpiece 
of intimate confession, shapely and_ex- 
citing, an obvious best-seller. And a best- 
seller it was, read, perhaps, more for its 
“scandalous confessions’ than its young 
genius. It had confirmed him in his habit 
of journal-keeping; but no other journal 
written by him was planned with the same 
care or could carry quite this new excite- 
ment. The essential Boswell is before us; 
the main lines of the portrait do not 
change; the element of surprise becomes 
less. What he has yet to learn as a diarist 
—in particular the complete art of record- 
ing and re-creating conversations—leads 
in his maturity to a different kind of 
excellence. 

In this new volume he sets out from 
Geneva on January 1, 1765, crosses the 
Alps (‘the prospect was horridly grand ”) 
and begins that sojourn in Italy for which 
his father, Lord Auchinleck, in whose 
presence he was a child, had granted him 
four months. To his father’s annoyance 
he was still there in October, playing 


236. 


Cc. COLLEER ABBOTT 


a settled religion. Rome and an audience with the Pope revived his 
earher affecnon for the Roman Cathelic Church and its ceremonial 
splendour. 

His soul is less troublesome than his body. He is amorous to a 
degree and proud of his sexual vigour. What blisses should not sunny 
Italy and her fine women shower on him? He is ing for az 


, 
b 


heiress or a wife: Zélide is sull an unforgotten thorn. Italy should suit 

his pape admurably: * no longer does one have to fear the stiletto 

of a jealous hushand*®. But his adeas af sallantry were not th 
ko : 


good fortune in expericn 
ardours, was Staggered t 


truant. Moreover, determined on a last J*™¢s Boswell: painted in ree by George Willison in Mey yiporous he had no art i 

magnificent fling, he had ‘conceived the ah eae ee + Jesson. sg 
design of visiting the island of Corsica... = Lord Mountstwart, Bute’s heir, making 
Something more than just the common course . . . a place which nobody the Grand Tour with companions, took 2 strong liking to Boswell, added 
else had seen’. It was a lucky stroke, brilliantly executed. The Journal him to the party and so enhanced the comedy of the journcy. He 
of this visit, reprinted here, gave him in 1768 his first taste of diterary managed, however, to continue his flourishing “friendship with John 
fame. His father might rail; he was Corsican Boswell and friend ef Wilkes and flirt discreetly with the ageing group of Jacobites gathered 


the hero Paoli. Ultimately, after hearing of his mother’s death, 
he returned from France to London in February 1766, where Johnson 
hugged him to his bosom ‘like a sack’, little knowing the disgraceful 
happenings on that journey. 

This tour in Italy, thought not ‘ composed’, could hardly be more 
vivacious, His appetite for people is prodigious. Often he works all night 
at-his journal. At twenty-four he has not changed his nature. Still he 
continues to urge himself to labour hard, be retenmu, shun familiarity 
with inferiors, particularly with his valet Jacob who despises him. There 
is less mention than usual of hypochondria. We hear a good deal about 
ies. But, he protests to his friend Johnston, he can never be the 
steady man his father expects him to be: ‘I find myself an 

man of moderate abilities, but a soul truly noble *. His 
for his soul is intermittent, though he never ceases to desire 


- 
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round the Old Pretender at Rome. But there is no exhausting the 
material in this book. The small things—his learning to phy the flute 
(put to good use m Corsica}, his savage mweatment of Jachone, the 
mastifi given him by Pact, the discomfort of mgrowing toenails—have 
barely been mentioned. 

This is a volume im what is called the ‘trade’ as distinct from = 


projected “research * edition of the Papers now gathered at Yale. It 
meant primarily for the Common Reader and contains not t only Boswell’s 
journal for the period named but the cream of a large amount of illus- 
trative material such as letters to and from, memoranda and documents 
designed to elucidate the general picture. The marshall ing and linking 
of this diverse matter is managed with great skill by the editors. Spelling 
and punctuation are standardised, documents m itied languages 
translated. This procedure will not appeal to everyone. 
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DAVID GARNETT 
T he F ‘lowers of. the Forest © 


~ * BOOK SOCIETY ALTERNATIVE NON-FICTION castes Beinn 
This, the second volume of Mr. Gamer. s autobiography, ¥ 
~ takes his story from 1914 to 1923. - = 
‘A clear, candid and engaging ols full of anecdote | 
and uninhibited portraits . . . he has ‘succeeded in giving ~ 
us the closest and most personal interior of Bloomsbury 
- that we have had ‘so far. His gossip is more. than ‘gossip; 
_ it is character reading and pare of social history ’. \ 
. V. S. Pritchett — ~ ae Rave Illustrated, 21s 


J OHN” BROPHY 
The Nimble Rabbit. 


Pe avcnture Roads “POWELL 


SN fascinating and vivid retrospect of his extensive travels. 21s. 


| Flig ht of Wild Caen Ban 


mak 5. attractive mixture of deep thinking and cheerful ~ 
flippancy . .. enchanting.’ THE TIMES LET. SUPP. 13s, 6d. - 


é | The Adriatic Sea dbitson 


A colourful and lively travel book written from twenty 
years’ experience of the Adriatic. _ _ Illustrated. 21s. 


eS ae History of Modern Criticism 
pee? 1750-1950 RENE WELLEK 


Volume I. The Later Eighteenth Century. Volume Il. Fhe 
Romantic Age. Fully documented and indexed, 63s. per set. 2 
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ee: ' CARLETON 

” che History of Man COON Bagot \ Beet * BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION * 

Baie ‘The detail picture of is prehistoric past is clear, well , ‘An extremely amusing fantastic comedy . - Mr. Best 
s documented and engagingly free from ape Face —®) lifts the lid off the. publishing world * Fohn Davenport 

4 ms AND-BOOKMEN: Phy A ee «aoe » ‘One’s interest is held from the very first page. Mr. 
a ; , i - -teller ’. Gerald Bullett 13s 6d 
> ‘Tudor Family Portrait » Brophy is a first-rate story-teller ’. Gerald Bulle s : 
Pi: a BARBARA WINCHESTER 

Bre? ‘Compiled with extraordinary skill from a rich store of letters } ROBERT HARLING | 

a + . circumstance is int€rwoven by brilliant editing into the 


“warp and woof of period life.” DAILY TELEGRAPH. Illus. 25s. 


The Enormous Shadow 


* BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION * 2 
A psychological thriller in which a London journalist is 
caught up in a mystery as strange—and as indivisibly 
part of our time—as the yl 4 OS of Burgess and 
Maclean. 
‘ A serious attempt to consider the while question of oak 
a treason in sober and human terms, from the point of © ‘ 
~ view of the men engaged in it , . . an exciting book’. © 
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HERMAN WOUK 


oe |e Author of THE “CAINE” MUTINY 


Marjorie Morningstar 


Veer 


hee) © 


oo 


--*Rich, warm and authentic, and he writes -. . with humanity, 
~ love and understanding.’ OBSERVER +o 


, 


ts TF. i. . wie 28 


_ ‘Fabulously good.’ DAILY EXPRESS 
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tad ‘Book of the Month Club’ Choice in A cs es! 2: Gtk oe 
a Ei . Book Society praca! ah . ca 640 pages. 16s. . Pamela Hansford Tokmson : - ; 12s 6d 
> : Coming » - x =e Oden Meeker =n 

Pes ee FRANCIS " 
-. || The Gay Delavals Susu | | 6 = REPORT ON AFRICA 
by, ‘This is the story ae a Norcheminauesg family, i Delavals. - » oA dicinguibe American journalist describes an extensive - 
P. It begins in the year 1715, and ends approximately a hundred ) nn ; 
a: years later with the bells pealing out for the victory. of journey. 
> _ Waterloo, and the last legitimate male Delaval just gone to . — <The best all-round introduction to this continent hae has - 
mg eps es, Beate Chapeer Mustrated. 21s, ) appeared to date’, ~ Altlantic Monthly 
ot RAYMOND — £¥our book is: first-class and I very greatly enjoyed it. ¢ 
ise | Story of a Year: 1848 POSTGATE )» Hearty congratulations on a splendid effort’. * - 
ae Mn P “ a. ae SIR JOHN MACPHERSON (Formerly Governor-General of Riga) *d 
ema | tees r. Postgate has written what has been ne é 
Soa eke Ra work of serious cla hl sat fm Illustrated, ons 
ss i y tert - S| 21s. : 
eS alto dk Socteis Mokianaea iced, ee aes THE PICK OF ‘PUNCH’. > 
i: : - DOROTHY — 
i Lift the Curtain '_ ERSKINE MUIR Edited by Nicholas Bentley — 


A member of the Sheepshanks family describes, in lively and 


fascinating reminiscences, impressions and portraits of the 
family. Book Society Recommendation. ~ ~ te 


Less than Angels “vy 


Those who enjoyed Excellent Women and Jane and Prudence _ ‘| 


~ will once more enjoy her witty and kind. story of a group 
of ornithologists. * S. 


all prices are net © 


| JONATHAN, CAPE 


: Larger than ever, this year’s volume includes for the ‘first _ 


time criticism, parody and caricature. Among the many __ 
contributors are John Betjeman, Paul Dehn, André _ 


Francois, Richard .Gordon,- Gerard Hoffnung, Ate 


alata Msloom Muggeridge and P. G. Wodehouse. — 
. me daviahly Lestetedphis 4 


CHATTO & ee 


“HE MENTIONS a i comtemporary, Mr. Graves usually tells us 
hether he has met him or not. I am almost an exact contemporary 
Mr. Graves, but I have never met him, unless it was on some dark 
ht in the Ypres Salient, when we passed -each other cursing. I once 
ad a telephone conversation with him about Jungian archetypes, and 
have always had a great respect for his learning and his craftsman- 
ship. I was in a good mood, therefore, to review his Clark Lectures, 
Becivered last winter in Trinity College, Cambridge; I have been a 
k Lecturer myself, and could not even envy him that crowning 
pee I felt only sentimental sympathy. But now what can I say? 
Mr. Graves writes a lot about the poet’s integrity, which consists, 
ee > says, “in his not forming ties that can impair his critical indepen- 
ence, or prevent him from telling the whole truth about anything, or 
orce him to do anything out of character. It consists also in his refusal 
Pay more respect to persons than decency demands, or their attain- 
nents permit. Thus warned 1 must confess that this new collection 
f writings by Mr. Graves strikes me as a shabby book—shabby in 
ructure and shabby in spirit. No doubt his publishers felt that the 
Clark Lectures alone (which run to 135 pages) would not make a 
‘sizeable book; so the author was encouraged to add a miscellany of 
‘ten essays and sixteen poems. The essays might pass, though they are 


‘a mixed lot; but the poems. hardly seem relevant, unless to illustrate. 


ete: that are not wholly clear in the main text—what Mr. Graves 

“professional standards in English poetry’. We gather that very 
few sang a poets have maintained such standards. Chaucer, Skelton, 

and Ben Jonson constitute ‘the central English tradition’, and pre- 
‘sumably Shakespeare is somewhere on the periphery. After Jonson 
follows ‘the barren period between Marvell and Blake’, occupied by 

‘such unprofessional poets as Dryden (‘he earned. the doubtful glory 

of having found English poetry brick and left it marble—native brick, 
imported marble’) and Pope (‘as a technician even in the limited field 

‘to which he confined himself, Pope was an extremely poor one’). . 

__ Mr. Graves illustrates what I mean by shabby structure by dismissing 
the Romantic movement anecdotally. He possesses a letter written about 
1840 by Wordsworth and addressed to ‘my grand-unc'e, Robert Graves, 

the physician’. Mr. Graves the poet first quotes a passage from the 

letter, which deals with a tour of the Continent made in 1820, and then 

‘compares with it one of Wordsworth’s later poems, referring to the 

‘same experience. This procedure is repeated to the extent of ten pages, 
and may be an easy way of making up a lecture, but it tells us nothing 

about the poetry for which Wordsworth is justly famous. It is used as 


evidence that Wordsworth ‘had disowned and betrayed his Muse ’., 


Tennyson fares no better, and Blake (out of chronological sequence) is a 
sad case—‘ he as a poet; later he lost heart and turned prophet ’. 
His prophetic books ‘lie under the curse of permanent unreadability ’. 
__ Mr. Graves, as I have said, is all for the poet preserving his integrity, 
and this he must do by not indulging in non-poetic activities. 
: By non-poetic activities I mean those that prejudice the poet’s 
_ independence of judgement; such as a religious life which imposes 
ip ecclesiastical control on his private thoughts; or politics, which bind 
— him, to a party line; or. science, if it ig old-fashioned enough to deny 
_ the importance of magic; or philosophy, if he is expected to generalise 
about what he knows to be personally unique; or schoolmastering, if he 
"must must teach what he considers neither true nor necessary. Ideally, poets 
_ should avoid enrolling themselves in any club, society, or guild: for 
: : fear: they may find themselves committed to group action of which they 
individually approve. = 
a Some of us ge have indulged in such activities might legitimately 
wonder whether the writing of pot-boilers is any better as a poetic 
ivity. Mr. Graves confesses that his own novels are written for “ the 
rag t, educated general reader. . . . Money’s tight these 
7S; , and I should think very ill of myself unless I made the novels as 
ly as possible—just as the greengrocer or butcher prides himself on 
t freshest, tastiest produce of the market, and at a reasonable 


b circumstances, Mr. Graves? talk of the poet’s integrity is 
matte: ‘of fact the best poets (including Chaucer, Skelton, and 
a’ re led active lives within the social context of their times. 
grity in serving on a committee of one’s fellow citizens 
) the sybaritic solitude of Majorca or Ischia. Harsh 
pees § Seas words — less harsh when he 
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Noiaain Wh es nite tie Gasets of ip Gor is His last lecture is a bitter 


and resentful attack on ‘a row of idols . . . well swaddled against any- 
thing less destructive than a cobalt bomb ’. The idols are W. B. Yeats, 
Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden, and Dylan Thomas. There is no 
attempt to criticise the work of these poets; with minor concessions (Mr. 
Auden, for example, has written a Phi Beta Kappa poem for Harvard 
University which is ‘a tour de force’) they are all dismissed with con- 
tempt. In their place we are asked to admire true poets like William 
ae Siegfried Sassoon, Norman Cameron, James Reeves, and Laura. 

iding 

One turns to the sixteen poems at the end of the volume for en- 
lightenment. They are good examples of versified wit-writing, com- 
parable to Skelton or Ben Jonson; neat in craftsmanship, curious in 
observation or sentiment. But the central English tradition? No: Mr. 
Graves is not on that beam. He should reconsider Shakespeare, Donne, 
Wordsworth between 1798 and 1807, Shelley, Keats, Coleridge—poets 
that are scarcely mentioned in his intentionally provocative pages. He 
might then discover that the true poet has more than integrity—he hase 
also charity. 

HERBERT READ 


A Small Boy Found 


Surprised By Joy: The Shape of My Early Life 
By C. S. Lewis. Bles. 15s. 


C. S. LEwis, it would sometimes seem, is three authors, each with a 
different publisher. Does Professor C. S. Lewis, literary historian and 
critic, thereby disown Dr. C. S. Lewis the religious publicist? Do 
either acknowledge Mr. C. S. Lewis the early exponent of science- 
fiction? It must be admitted that the illusion of this personal tricho- 
tomy owes something to his admirers: the few who respond to the 
learning and subtlety of The Allegory of Love are not often among the 
many who have been morally reconditioned by the same author’s 
inside knowledge of the satanic hierarchy; nor does the suspense of 
Perelandra invariably lead to the solutions of Mere Christianity. 

The Professor, at his recent Inaugural, presented himself as one 
of the last surviving specimens of Old Western Man; and ‘use’, he 
admonished, ‘your specimens while you may’. Here, in this auto- 
biographical fragment, he assists the research-worker with some neces- 
sary data. The literary historian, the religious writer, the storyteller 
come together, and we perceive not merely the figure who challenges 
the prejudices of our time with engaging truculence, but a person 
who, in the humility of his self-scrutiny, helps us to understand our- 
selves. Old Western Man was once a child; the significance of Mr, 
Lewis is that, like Bernanos, he has been Seah to the small boy 
he was. 


“This book is written ’, says the author, ‘. . . in answer to requests 


that I would tell how I passed from Atheism to Christianity ’. The 


public intention may have provided the impulse, but the fulfilment of 
it becomes something other, and better, than the exhibitionist self- 
justifications of the usual conversion stories. Atheism and Christianity 
—one conscious position abandoned in favour of another—cease to be 
browbeating and become descriptive terms in one man’s journey to 
discover unity of being, the recovery of a vision which the child, at 
certain rare moments, had surprised. Mr. Lewis would protest that we 
misconceive the process if we imagine that he has discovered anything 
at all; the truth is rather that something has discovered him. He had to 
learn (and this is the story) that the vision had in fact surprised him 
and that he could never command it. ‘ Now for the first. time’, he - 
writes towards the end of the book, ‘I felt that it was out of reach, 
not because of something I could not do but because of something I 
could not stop doing. If I could only leave off, let go, unmake myself, 
it would be there ’. 

But what is this ‘it’? Mr. Lewis uses the word Joy, and probably 
it is the only one available; pleasure, happiness, have other connota- 


tions. For there is the moment beside the flowering currant bush, and 


something that comes through Squirrel Nutkin, and ‘I heard a voice 
that cried/Balder the beautiful/Is dead, is dead’; but ‘ before I knew 
what I desired the desire itself was gone ’. The quality of the experience 
‘js that of an unsatisfied desire which is itself more desirable than 


any other satisfaction’. Nothing else in living seems of comparable 
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ON MODERN ‘LITERATURE 22 
Lectures and Addresses by the late w. P. KER 


Edited by JAMES SUTHERLAND and ‘TERENCE SPENCER 


Ker’s remarkable range of reading among the major writers in many 
European languages enabled him to. write comparative criticism in 
the best sense ;. he could bring to bear a full experience of European a 
literature upon whatever English writer he was discussing. — His 4 
criticism jis as free from intellectual ingenuity as it is from provincial- _ ; 
ism; and has a value independent of fashions. Moreover, Ker has-° 
the first qualification of- a critic: he is excellent | Smears 35s. net 
20 October 4, 
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simple comprehensive book on 
the technique of forcing check- 
mate at the earliest Ag 
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JANE AUSTEN’S LETTERS ey96-817 
~~ Selected and edited by R. w. CHAPMAN ERS 


From his full edition of Jane’ Austen’ 'S letters; ri Chane’ baaomdes \ 
a substantial and representative selection which all Austenians will 2 
welcome as a necessary supplement to the novels. The novels them- 

selves are comparatively little mentioned but it can be seen from — 
these letters. how soundiy imey: are Seo upon experience. WORLD’S | 
CLASSICS ae ee 3 _ 5s. net» 
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_ Mike Banks 


“To Canuae Mike Banks of the Royal 
Marines goes the distinction of “pro-— 
ducing the most rollicking mountain- | 
eering book. He has woven a Darien 
of men and mountains in his life.”. 
Yorkshire Post. "Foreword by Sir John 
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Myth or Legend? 


by GLYN DANIEL, SIR 
LEONARD WOOLLEY . and 


Hunts 2s y ae S. 
other noted archaeologists ‘who A We are not given mere pregnant sentences or short Aacageaptions “e < ; ® 
tell what _is _nhow known of but substantial extracts allowing the reader to savour the Doctor’s — nt ( <a r 
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_ Atlantis, Theseus and the Mino- 
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Literature 
W. H. HUDSON 


This new and enlarged. edition 
is actually the 26th printing of 
‘this book which now has a new |. 
' chapter on The Modern Age by } 
A. C. WARD. 328 pp. 10/6 net 


- Lives of the Poets. With papers from the Rambler and Idler, passages — 
from Rasselas and the prefaces, poems and letters, the editor brings 
_ Johnson within manageable compass yet manifests his achievement. ~ 
asa aeole.. The Times > ta 15s. net 
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Mary Hiemstra 
“A moving story (of pioneering on the - 
Canadian prairie fifty years ago) . 
. grave perils faced and overcome: The. 
- glow of affection illumines the whole.” 
—Daily T sear eee é 18s. 
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The first book by America’s HES 
selling poetess to be published on this 
side. Phyllis McGinley is the feminine 
counterpart of Ogden Nash; her ‘ Love 
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note in the Sunday tae as a ‘ bril~ 
liant book.’ age 3 8s. 6d; 
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During many years in Egypt, the aither devoted his leisure from ot 

_ university work to travelling through the Eastern Desert, observing 
its natural phenomena and particularly the life and migration of birds. 
' This book is mainly concerned with a prolonged journey on foot in — 
_ the summer of 1949, Arab guides, with their baggage camels, were - 
Mr. Tregenza’s only companions and his conversations with them — 
are recorded with fidelity. _ Illustrated. 21s. net. ; eres oh 
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Renowned for his work in English erature Piss, Cabeniinn i 
has never lost touch with that of his own country. In this book he 
displays an intimate knowledge of the two great cultares— theirs 
likenesses and dissimilarities —demonstrating particularly what is © 
nationally original in French literature and showing how it reflects & 
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experience ’, or ‘ sexual desire’, or ‘ religion "—or 
‘The Desirable ‘ 

fc r temples built. Wordsworth, I believe, made this mistake all his 
notorious romanticism. Not that this ‘ Northernness’, as he calls it, is 
Joy, or even.a substitute for Joy; but at least it seems to be the possi- 
bility, and sometimes the penumbra, of Joy, and remains a gesture 
of faith: ‘I have been a converted Pagan living among apostate 
‘Puritans *. You have to be very angry sometimes if you are to keep 
faith with the little boy—as angry as atheists. But why athetsm? «It 
was at least a protest, a sort of desperate protection. His mother’s 
death (° Everything that had made the house a home had failed us’), the 


‘uncomprehending father, exile from ‘the turbulent democracy of the’ 


little hills’ to the unspeakable school in flat England, ‘the maison tolérée 
of the prefectorial system’... ‘No word in my vocabulary expressed 
“deeper hatred than the word Interference. Yet Christianity placed at 
the centre what then seemed to me a transcendental Interferer ’. 
__ The protection doesn’t work because protections never do and because 
“God is very unscrupulous’. ‘ Such then was my position: to care for 
almost nothing but the gods and heroes . . . and to believe in nothing 
but atoms and evolution and military service. At times the strain was 
severe . ..”. The arguments. proliferate, cancel each other out, converge, 
diverge, and in the end cease to matter; no will appears to be exerted, 
(© emotion experienced. Mr. Lewis was driven to Whipsnade one 
sunny morning. ‘When I set out I did not believe that Jesus Christ 
t the Son of God, and when we reached the zoo I did’. Like that. 
Take it or leave it. ] 2 
. But behind the Professor and the author of religious books there still 
‘remains the figure of the small boy. The journey—pilgrimage, if you 
wish to call it that—seems to have been justified. 
; H. G. WHITEMAN 
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Testimony of Paul Reynaud 
In the Thick of the Fight, 1930-1945. By Paul Reynaud. 
_ Translated by James D. Lambert. Cassell. 45s. 
‘THE MEN WHO RULED pre-war and wartime France have been par- 
ticularly insatiable in their appetite for elaborate self-justifications and 
sustained recriminations. Of the many volumes which have resulted 
from this enthusiasm, the memoirs of Paul Reynaud are among the most 
‘important and the most illuminating. Not even Churchill can write 
‘with greater authority about the events which brought defeat to France 
and the armistice of 1940. Eight years ago M. Reynaud published two 
volumes of memoirs which he had written in French and German 
prisons. Four years ago these were expanded to take account of subse- 
‘quent evidence and were republished as Au ceur de la mélée. This 
last version now appears abridged in an English translation. As the 
detailed testimony of the man who kept pre-eminently loyal to the 
alliance with Britain and who has since resumed a place of importance 
in French national politics, it is full of interest for English readers. 
__ The first third of the book, covering the pre-war decade, re-tells a 
‘now familiar story. It serves only to emphasise how right M. Reynaud 
3S jn his appreciation of the German danger. His repeated warnings 
‘and alarms, like those of Churchill in Britain, went unheeded. His 
efforts to get French military authorities to heed Charles de Gaulle’s 
arguments in favour of an armoured corps and a highly mechanised 
eee Tones were equally fruitless. The doctrine of Marshal Pétain 
hheld the field—that ‘ the bullet kills ’, and therefore a defensive strategy 
based on the Maginot Line was best for France. France embarked upon 
var with an inept strategy and with armed forces admirably equipped 
fighting the previous war. On May 26, 1940, Marshal Pétain’s 
contribution to a discussion in the Council of Ministers was 
ought to use carrier pigeons’. é 
. Reynaud became Prime Minister on March 21, 1940. From then 

esignation on June 16 he was, indeed, ‘in the thick of the 
ad the bulk of his memoirs concern these fateful three months. 
t of them is minutely detailed and very fully documented. 


ate and ' ice-President of the Council of Ministers, and 
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it c laid or possessed; replacing Gamelin by Weygand as Commander-in-Chief of all theatres 


le . . . cares only for temples building and not at ° 


E: Thus it becomes easier to understand the obstinacy of the Professor’s . 


ised his cabinet, taking in Pétain as. 


“ - 
of operations. That public morale, both civilian and military, needed 
raising at that moment was undoubtedly true. That the ‘ Victor of 
Verdun’ (aged eighty-four) and the protégé of Foch (aged seventy- 
three) were the men most likely to reassure France was also true. But 
although, as M. Reynaud remarks, ‘ the French like old men’, it was 
an implicit admission of the failures of the parliamentary republic and 
the discredit into which civilian politicians had sunk that the Govern- 
ment had to mbilise such reserves of credit. And henceforward the 
Prime Minister was confronted with an inherent but apparently 
unexpected challenge to his own political authority from these very 
politically minded soldiers. This conflict reached its climax when 
Weygand- openly defied Reynaud and refused to assume responsibility 
for ordering a cease-fire, even on-a written instruction from the Prime 
Minister himself. 
M. Reynaud makes clear that Weygand was motivated by three main 
ideas. He was obsessed with the need to keep the army intact to pre- 


‘serve public order; he was determined to place all blame for French 


defeat on the politicians; and he was convinced that Britain, in the 
famous phrase, ‘ would have her neck wrung like a chicken’s in three 
weeks *. Although Weygand himself repudiates the last of these views, 
it is plain that all three were primarily political considerations, beyond 


‘the proper province of a general conducting a war. What M. Reynaud’s 


account makes clearer than ever before is the high importance of this 
blurring of responsibilities between the politicians and the so!diers. 
Weygand may have been wrong in his attitude: but it was Reynaud 
who added to this confusion and made it more fatal by adding Pétain 
to his cabinet. By June, Weygand was employing men to tap the Prime 
Minister’s telephone and report his conversations. The parliamentary 
surrender of power to Pétain in July formally endorsed a situation 
which had already existed for several weeks. To the other crucial 
question, why he resigned on June 16 and made way for Pétain’s 
Ministry which he knew would seek an armistice, Reynaud’s answer is 
that he knew Pétain would refuse to surrender the French fleet and 
assumed that Hitler would insist upon that: therefore armistice negotia- 
tions would break down and Reynaud would be asked to form a new 
government. This tendency to make over-subtle calculations is charac- 
teristic of much of these memoirs. The picture that emerges is of a 
man fervently patriotic and convincingly rebutting many slanders 
against his name: yet of a somewhat prim and over-touchy personality, 
lacking the ultimate nerve, judgement, and toughness which were 
supremely needed in the crisis of 1940. 
David THOMSON 


Infinite Odds 


The Man on Your Conscience. An Investigation of the Evans 
Murder Trial. By Michael Eddowes. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 


SOME YEARS AGO a number of detective-story writers, who had met at 
Oxford, agreed that it was contrary to the rules of their craft to base 
the plot on an insane murderer, for in such circumstances the ordinary 
rules of logic, especially in relation to the motive for the crime, would 
not be applicable. Their conclusion has been fully justified by the 
Evans case because if anyone had even suspected that the chief witness 
against the prisoner was am insane sex maniac the conduct of the 
investigations and of the trial would have been radically altered. 

The case as presented against Evans in 1950 was overwhelming. The 
first that the police knew of the death of his wife was when he went 
to the police station at Merthyr Tydfil to say that he, his wife, and 
baby daughter had lived at 10 Rillington Place, London, that on his 
return from work he found his wife lying dead after taking some pills 
to produce an abortion, and that he had then pushed her body down 
the drain outside the front door. Although his story was not believed, 
the police in London examined the drain and found no body there. 
Thereupon Evans made another statement in which he said that a man 
named Christie, whe lived in the same house, had committed an 
abortion on his wife who had died, and that Christie had said that he had 
put her body in an empty flat in the house. Christie had told him that 
he would dispose of her body down the drain, and that he had arranged 
for a couple in Acton to look after the baby. The London police made 
a further investigation at Rillington Place, and found the dead bodies 
of the wife and baby concealed in a washhouse in the back yard. Evans 
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si being kept by a rich woman, breaks away to find a purposeful ca ied 
pees, but finds tragedy instead. ca 


. Mr. Humana is a story-teller who never ‘bores and 
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_ The remarkable story of a Slovakian nun who evaded the 
Red police detailed to arrest her, and* escaped to America 
_ by way of Austria a stan - 


_* Nun on the run” as the Catholic Herald bills her t in 

their review column “... very amusing this story of a nun 
in mufti, refusing, even at the risk of being -caught, to wear ~ 

red nail varnish . . + an ingenious and astonishing Story! told 
in the first person.” Lie 
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The: area with which this history is concerned sheunass 
- Burma, Thailand, Indo-China, Malaya, and the islands 
pares away eastwards from the Andamans and 
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: The Autobiography of an Elizabethan ee 
Translated by PHILIP. CARAMAN, S.J. 


“His poems are well constructed. ‘Robert Conquest seems 
a very good poet ‘indeed—a sane, sensitive man talking 
to other sane, sensitive men. Anyone who is interested in- 
‘the way poetry is developing should buy his book.’— 
Books and Bookmen Ee. 10s. 6d. 


* His narrative is lucid and quite unselfconscious, and it 
brings home to us vividly the peril and the excitement of 
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| night, oo ee dh pep tata ere 
oth the victims had been strangled. He confessed that he had 
angled his wife with a rope after a quarrel, and that two. days there- 

- he had killed the baby with a tie. He repeated this confession to 
e prison doctor the next day. Six weeks later he was tried at the Old 
y for the murder of the child. 

g “The result was a foregone conclusion. Evans’ defence was that 
Chi istie, a highly respected married ex-policeman, had murdered his 
wife and baby although medical evidence showed that no illegal 
ion had been performed by him as Evans had originally stated. 
e final questions asked in cross-examination were these: 
FO. Now, you are the person who alleges that Mr. Christie is the 
erer in this case; can you suggest why he should have 
strangled your wife? s 
eA. Well he was at home all day. 
? Fo. ‘Can you suggest why he should have strangled your paite 
_ A. No, I can’t. - 
Evans was mentally backward td completely illiterate, but even he 
must have realised the terrible fact that in a sane world a story which 
involves two motiveless murders is incredible. 

The world in which he was moving was not, however, sane, for two 
ois after Evans had been hanged, Christie confessed that he had 
murdered his own wife, and six other women; he acknowledged that 
he had strangled Mrs. Evans, but he denied that he had murdered the 
baby. If we are to reject his confession in regard to the murder of 
Mrs. Evans, although accepting it in the other cases, we are faced with 

inconceivable coincidences. that two murderers were living in the 
same house, that the one had by pure chance accused the other of having 
murdered his wife and child, that all the victims had been strangled 
with a cord, and that the bodies had been concealed in the same place 
after having been trussed up in the same way. Only a modern ‘ thinking’ 
ppecce could calculate these infinite odds. 

In these circumstances if Evans were being tried today the burden of 
sy on the part of the prosecution would seem to be an impossible 

. All the evidence, with one exception which told so heavily against 
at his trial; would now be in his favour. Thus the fact that he had 
the few miserable pieces of furniture in the flat proved that he 
knew his wife was dead, but on the other hand, the fact that he kept 
the baby’s brand-new pram—his only valuable possession—and all her 
clothes, which were later found in Christie’s rooms, support his story 
that he believed that the baby was still alive. Why ‘had he come back 
ety from Wales for a few hours if it was not to find out what had 
pened to her? 
_ The whole case against Evans must therefore be based on the con- 
Fesion he made in London in which he contradicted his two earlier 
statements. This undoubtedly is powerful evidence, because there seems 
to be no rational reason why he should have confessed if he was not 
guilty, but Evans was not a rational man. He had been a cripple most 
of his short life, and lived in a world of dreams; he lied frequently for 
the sake of self-glorification. Evans explained his confession on the 
ground that he was afraid that the police would beat him up: this may 
seem to be an absurd reasorr to us, but Evans was an addict of the films 
which often show such scenes. In his dim mind, overwhelmed by the 
knowledge that his baby, which he adored, was dead, might he not have 
thought that the easiest way was to confess to a story which the police 
iously believed? (There is nothing to show that they even asked him 
to explain why he had brought a false accusation against Christie.) 
_In the inquiry which Mr. Scott Henderson, Q.C., later held in the 
vans-Christie cases he reached the conclusion that Evans’ confession 
certain statements of fact which he could only have known 
fe himself had committed the murders. But on this point can we be 
solutely convinced—convinced enough to hang a man—that the 
lice officers in the best of faith may not have been mistaken in what 
they, three years later, testified had been told to Evans before he made 
iis confession? After all, there was at that time no reason for extreme 
as it seemed obvious that Evans was guilty. 
in brief is the story which Mr. Eddowes tells in this clearly 
ritten and well-documented book. He is convinced that Evans was not 
ilty, and that Christie was the murderer. There are strong grounds for 
ting his conclusions, but we cannot be absolutely certain of this. 
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Child of the Century 
The Whispering Gallery: Autébiography I 
By John Lehmann. Longmans. 21s. 


SLOWLY THE MATERIAL for the literary history of the earlier twentieth 
century begins to accumulate, as the typical life-stories crystallise from 
hearsay into print. For some time the title of enfazt du siécle No. 1 has 
been generally conceded to Mr. Stephen Spender; now a challenger 
appears in Mr. John Lehmann, who has what is in many ways a similar 
tale to recount. The progress from cultivated liberal home, through 
public school and university, poetry and left-wing politics, engagement 
with Germany, Austria, and the Spanish War, to the eye-opening dis- 
illusion of its aftermath—this pilgrims’ way has been worn deep by 
many feet; and as the travel-diaries follow one another we become more 
conscious of the features of the route than of those of the individual 
travellers. Only fifteen years or so ago since the road closed, but it 
already begins to seem remote; and the writers who describe it, still 
only in early middle age, begin to assume the status of veterans recalling 
battles long ago. 

The resemblance between Mr. Lehmann’s reminiscences and Mr. 
Spender’s: proves on examination to be superficial. Mr. Lehmann is 
far more objective, A large and useful part of his motive is to provide 
a record of events and personalities before they are irretrievably lost; 
and though he also hopes to reach a new understanding of his own 
position he is far from mdulging in any public soul-washing. It should 
be said at once that The Whispering Gallery falls into two parts of very 
unequal value. Childhood and school-time make a long haul of the 
opening chapters of many an English autobiography; and Mr. 
Lehmann’s is not an. exception. The author emerges faintly from a 
dense jungle of Edwardian bric-a-brac—butlers, governesses, lawns © 
sloping down to the river, St. Bernard dogs and bound volumes of 
Punch. Eton follows, and a sharp attack of the ennui that experienced 
non-Etonians have long learnt to expect from the onset of such recol- 
lections. (“ A— B—, now one of our moSt influential Treasury officials 
... N— M—, quiet, tongue-tied but with a vein of wit that showed 
itself as shyness wore off . .. X—- Y—, recognised as the fine mind that 
has made him one of our most notable experts in the College of Heralds. - 

. All of us were wet-bobs . .. ; we played the Wall Game together. 

.) Then Cambridge, and the difference between Trinity and King’s, 
and frank, passionate discussions—but I am sure you know all about 
that too. 

At length the heavy burden of education rolls away, and the outlines ~ 
of an individual career and a distinguishable personality begin to form 
themselves. The picture of the literary influences that formed the taste 
of the younger Bloomsbury generation is admirably complete; and we’ 
discern too their relation to other contemporary schools. The account 
of the author’s early work with the Hogarth Press, and of the genesis 
of New Signatures is also a useful record. But there is a shadow in the 
rose garden; and with the crossing of these purely aesthetic interests by 
political ones the pace of the book quickens. The friendship of Auden 
and Isherwood supersedes the influence of Virginia Woolf. An origin- 
ally private and non-political interest in Austria leads to a long stay in 
Vienna, where an object-lesson in contemporary politics was forced on 
everybody. This theme reaches its climax in the description of the city 
immediately after the Anschluss. Spain is seen at less close quarters. 
There are the deaths of friends (Julian Bell was an intimate, and John 
Cornford an admired literary model); and the progress from Days of 
Hope to the disenchantment of Homage to Catalonia. We have heard 
all this before; but interwoven with it is the story of Mr. Lehmann’s 
most important venture as an editor—New Writing. A whole generation 
of writers and readers have had cause to be grateful for the opportuni- 
ties that this distinguished periodical afforded; and there is an admir- 
able account of both the personal and public motives behind it. Today, 
in the doldrums, one’s respect is compelled for this honourable attempt 
to unite literature and politics—to serve art first, but to make it an ally 
in the struggle against the rising tide of horror in Europe. By now Mr. 
Lehmann’s position is clearly defined; it is that of a man with a passion 
for poetry who gradually comes to realise that the life of the creative 
artist is not to be his in any very intense degree; and therefore works 
generously for what he loves in the role of editor and publisher. The 
book finishes on the eve of the war, the shallows of the earlier pages 
well past; we find ourselves in the middle of a deeply interesting field 
of politico-literary activity, and look forward to the sequel. 

GRAHAM HOUGH 


Sea-Dogs and 


IN THIS, THE SECOND VOLUME of a projected trilogy on The Eliza- 
bethan Age, Mr. Rowse describes and displays the small English 
nation driving beyond its borders and beginning to stake out its claims 
to empire. As he says, it is a wonderful theme, and despite his modest 
disclaimer he has on the whole done justice to it. Quite properly 
he includes not only the mari- 
time expansion and the great 
Spanish war, but also the con- 
quest of Ireland and (less con- 
ventionally) the penetration and 
assimilation of the borders in 
north and west. The book once 
again shows his enormous learn- 
ing: there cannot be much in 
print anywhere that has escaped 
so wide a net, and some manu- 
script sources are cited too. 
Time and again a familiar piece 
of history becomes more real 
under the weight of individual 
examples piled on it. Ad- 
mittedly, the technique—im- 
pressionistic or even pointilliste 
—is not so well suited to this 
volume as to its prédecessor. 
England’s expansion is a story, 
and Mr. Rowse is weak at nar- 
rative. It becomes very difficult 
to keep hold of the thread as he 
ladles out his vast knowledge 
and blurs the clear line. Thus 
the best parts of this book are 
those that describe: the picture 
of Celtic Ireland, for instance, or the realities of the Elizabethan army, 
built up from painstaking and accurate detail. 

More surprising is the fact that when all is said these 400-odd 
pages add almost nothing new to our knowledge. Behind the 
wealth of detail the interpretation is altogether too unenterprising. 
Of course, the subject has before this been very thoroughly written 
up; there may be nothing new to say, but this is hard to believe. 
When Mr. Rowse leaves description and attempts analysis or reflection 
he becomes shallow and trite. The obvious points are driven home with 
solemn hammer-blows. What is the value of comments which any half- 
intelligent reader should make for himself when they are served up 
by the author? A paragraph recording some back-biting ends thus: 


_* The usual grudging of the second-rate at the superiority of the 


superior’ (page 404). Of course, but a wiser author would not have 
debased the reflection by making it. Mr. Rowse rarely rises much above 
this level. As a painter of historic scenes, as a transmitter of the 
authentic note of an age recorded in its own voice, as.a searcher-out of 
the unusual and unfamiliar illustration, he has few rivals; but he is 
not an interpreter, an analyser, a thinker. There may be those who feel 
that these are precisely the qualities which make the historian. 

It may be rather late in the day to reflect once again on Mr. Rowse’s 
well-known idiosyncrasies. He tells us that Professor Simmons has 
purged the book somewhat; one blenches at the thought of the first 
draft. The familiar-features are here again—the brisk staccato style 
with its unfinished sentences, the many asides, the constant polemics. 
Surely no man has ever assailed the extremists so extremely, or preached 
so immoderately the virtues of moderation. Mr. Rowse seems to think 
that he is a sceptic. But he is wrong: he is manifestly an incurable 
romantic. The hall-marks are everywhere: in his assumption that 
something is explained by an invocation of the mystic word ‘ Celt’, in 
his worship (delightful on the whole and fully understandable) of the 
men of action, in his passionate devotion to Queen Elizabeth, most 
nobly in his feeling for time and place which runs through all his 
work. However, his standard of historical explanation is often romantic 


in the wrong way, and this is particularly true of his unsparing and . 


tiresome use of modern parallels. The wickedness of the Germans 
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Queen Elizabeth, from the Woburn Abbey portrait 
From ‘ The Expansion of Elizabethan England ’ 
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Dogs ‘of War we ; 


The Expansion of Elizabethan England. By A. L. Rowse. Maemillan. 30s. r 


is a matter of no concern in the history of Elizabethan England, and 
the theme of England’s repeated defence of European freedom needs 
neither so much hammering home nor a footnote reference-to a 
casual article of the author’s by way of proof. When we read that 
Philip I1’s faults stem from his being | a German (has Mr. Rowse studied 
- the Habsburg family tree?), or 
find William the Silent com- 
pared at great length.to F. D. 
Roosevelt, we may be forgiven 
for thinking that we have left 
history for journalism. 

That would be quite unfair. 
This is history all right, but 
romantic history, well-informed 
but not well-pondered. Mr. 
Rowse happens to give his alle- 
giance to the people of -the 
middle road, but that is a long 
way from making him a sceptic. 
He is quite as unfair to the ex- 
tremists as others have been 
(and of this he rightly com- 
plains) to the politiques. In this 
he reflects the disillusioned, 
passion-destroyed age we all 
live in, a fact of which he is 
well aware. One only wishes he 
were less shrill about it. Oddly 
enough in one who himself 
occupies an academic position, 
Mr. Rowse has a standing quar- 
rel with the academic historians 
—the professors, as he calls 
them in one place. Indeed, he is free of their vices: he is never dull 
obscure, undecided, or unreal. But he also lacks their virtues of caution. 
care, understanding, justice to those they dislike—the virtues of true 
scepticism. 

G. R. ELTON 


Time Retained 


Jean Santeuil. By Marcel Proust. Translated by Gerard 
Hopkins. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 30s. 


‘Wuat A Pity Marcel won’t work—he could write such a marvellou: 
novel’, said Mme. Arman de Caillavet to Albert Flament on April 16. 
1899; ‘but he just fritters himself away—don’t you think he’s tac 
fond of society? ? And she added, in a voice at once imperious anc 
oddly vulgar, the voice of Mme. Verdurin, ‘But perhaps we might 
manage to make him work?’ She couldn’t know that Marcel was 
working, was indeed writing a ‘marvellous novel’, for he took the 
secret with him far into the grave, until 1951. He hadn’t kept‘ dark 
about his little short stories; about A la Recherche du Temps Perdu he 
would be more forthcoming still, reading whole chapters in the small 
hours to his friends, sending long bulletins about what would happen to 
Swann or Charlus or Albertine in the next volume: perhaps in relatior 
to fean Santeuil he wasn’t so sure of himself?. 

He was quite sure what he would put into it. It would start with 
himself and Reynaldo Hahn in Brittany, meeting (just as in real life 
they had met an English painter named Alexander Harrison) the great 
novelist C., who would bequeath him the manuscript of fean Santeuil. 
Then he could call himself ‘he’, and everything could go in: the 
moonlight at Auteuil when his mother refused to kiss him good- 
night, Illiers and the lilacs, prisoner’s base with Marie de bass 
in the Champs-Elysées, school and dear, great Monsieur Darlu, the 
Dreyfus case, scores of hostesses, hundreds of snobs, ete hee phias 
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ise, praanieabe to mere mortals’. “He wrote a bit here 
“a bit there, as the inspiration came, hoping that some day the 
eces ‘would fit and the puzzle be solved. But the characters kept 
ha nging their names or refusing to do anything, he often forgot and 
id ‘I’, the Dreyfus case looked absurd in a novel set in the 
ghteen-sixties. Each episode set out hopefully for the country of the 
gination, which he knew ought to be always everywhere, and led 
m into a waste land. Where was the key of the kingdom? 
_ What the poet needs is memory, or not strictly speaking memory at 
eS all, but the transmutation of memory into a reality directly felt, 


he wrote lamely, but that was not quite it, so he started again, and 
again, till 220,000 words were written.*Then he discovered Ruskin, 
and abandoned his novel for ten years. But at last he began again. 
The Proust who wrote A la Recherche was a writer of genius, 
changed utterly from the talented young man who wrote fean Santeuil. 
His metamorphosis was caused not by new sorrows of love or friend- 
ship, not even by the death of his mother, though this left him free 
to write about the Cities of the Plain and to dwell in them. He was 
changed by time. fean Santeuil lacked the extra dimension of time 
because then he was writing about the present: time was not yet lost, 
and therefore need not be regained. Ten years later, when death seemed 
nearer than youth, Proust knew at last that he had no power over the 
resent, but had immeasurable power over the past. He used the same 
Material, but now he knew what it meant: it was the real presence of 
People. and things, which can only be met in youth, but can only be 
recognised later, when eternity has changed it into itself. Charles Haas, 
Coes and Mme. de Chevigné stood by him and cried: ‘ Our 
are Swann, Charlus, Oriane de Guermantes! ’; and the door 
‘opened into the real novel of which Jean Same! his whole life, had 
‘only been the shadow-picture. 
_ Was the not yet lost young man (‘He was our young man’, said 
Barrés vaguely at Proust’s funeral), who wrote jean Santeuil, only 
talented? It is a rag-bag, an enormous arid fragment made of frag- 
ments, a novel of revenges on the author’s social discomfitures and 
the cruelty of his parents,a snob’s progress. There, is a component of 
total and premature disenchantment in its atmosphere. Yet in every 
page there is, besides the conscious brilliance, unconscious genius, the 
sense of a miracle about to happen: the overriding impression is of 
light and music, of endless discoveries always round the next corner, 
of sun, air and springtime. The bud already contains the fruit, and 
Mme. Arman was right after all: fean Santeuil is a marvellous novel, 
‘one, even, of the great novels of the world. Mr. Gerard Hopkins has 
never served Proust better than in his outstandingly beautiful trans- 
lation, which reaches so many of the simultaneous levels of Proust’s 
middle-period prose. 
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Canada Came to Westminster 


The Rubino Prime Minister. By ee es Blake. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 42s. 


& IS A VERY good book. It is immensely cals immensely 
erudite, and immensely well written. Mr. Robert Blake has taken, as 
his sub-title, ‘The Life and Times of Andrew Bonar Law’, from 
858 to 1923. To maintain, in the survey of this long and tortuous 
eriod, a continuous readability, is a feat indeed. It puts this volume 
eac and shoulders above most recent political biographies. 
Mr. Bonar Law was no flashing and dramatic figure about whom a 
90k can write itself. The photograph on the cover shows a quizzical 
d face atop of a thin neck, surrounded by a startling tall double 
ar. A sketch of him playing chess at a café in Paris in 1921 
asises the quizzical look to the point of wistfulness. The face has 
ie milder than ever; the eyes have become enormous. They are 
‘not upon the board, but upon his opponent. Yet, looking at the 
ctu! as a whole, one has no difficulty i in believing the verdict of a 
onent, that he played, in chess, not, as one would expect, a 
i cautious game, but a game of great recklessness, of flashes 
carried on in a manner dangerously unsound by ‘scares 
is too should be remembered. 
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It is not Fenatis to shoulder auide the Walter Longs and the Austen 
Chamberlains, as Bonar Law did when he grasped the leadership of 
the party, or to destroy the Asquith Government in the midst of the 
war, or to come out of retirement and throw down Lloyd George, as 
he did when he became Prime Minister, without a certain recklessness, 
a certain power of casting the helve after the hatchet. This power 
Bonar Law certainly possessed. It was this streak in his nature which 
was the basis of his alliance with young Max Aitken, subsequently 
Lord Beaverbrook, also possessed by a certain austerity of outlook, 
combined with a hyperborean method of adventure. The intertwining | 
of their fortunes, flamboyant or pedestrian, the hatchet-man and the 
master of the foils, produces one of the most engrossing studies of the 


book. Here is Canada in London; indeed in Europe, the New World. 


beginning to lay its fingers on the Old. 

The life of Mr. Bonar Law and the background in which he lived 
are as divergent as could be thought possible. ‘How Bonar Law can 
help us’, said a tory back-bencher, ‘ without any knowledge of Foreign 
Affairs, Navy, Church questions, or Home Rule, the Lord alone 
knows ’. Mr. Bonar Law was perhaps further removed from the govern- 
ing circles of England, both in circumstances and in spirit, than was 
even Disraeli, his nearest parallel in this respect. Yet, like Disraeli, he 
climbed to the top of the greasy pole. Like him, he is remembered not 
so much for what he did when he got there, as for his influence upon 
affairs, his moulding of political thought, and particularly of party life, 
in his years of opposition, and during his long support to other leaders. 

It was a full-fed and full-blooded London world in which Bonar 
Law assumed his kingship: an odd setting for a minister’s son from 
New Brunswick, a pig-iron broker from the Glasgow Royal Exchange, 
a disciple of the Professor of Moral Philosophy in the early morning 
class at Glasgow University. He did not change his habits, either 
physical or mental, to conform to his new surroundings. He hated 
country life. He had no social graces. How then did Bonar Law 
dominate political England, the England of the Forsytes, at the heyday 
of the Forsytes, in their own chosen political party? Because this 
is the real Forsyte Saga which Mr. Blake has written; with double 
the insight and understanding and twenty times the documentation that 
Galsworthy ever brought to it. Partly, no doubt, because of his very 
indifference to the immediate material possessions which were the con- 
tinual obsession of Galsworthy’s characters—but, more truly, because 
the Forsytes themselves were much-greater, much more far-sighted, than 
their other chronicler showed. They knew well enough that the times 
were changing; they knew well enough that new forces were afoot. Bonar 
Law at the end of his life said he had been really interested only in 
two things—Ulster and Tariff Reform. He had at least grasped the 
fact that the modern world was moving under two great impulses, the 
new wars of religion, and nationalism, particularly nationalism. in 
economics. It is a long way from the caricatures of the leaders of 
those days by which opinion has been so greatly influenced. 

Bonar Law picked up another strand of thought from the Tory 
Democracy of earlier times, the strand of social reform. A tale is told, 
in this book, of his answer to the hostess who asked him, at a dinner 
table glittering with good things, what the strikers really wanted. 
‘Perhaps’, said he, ‘they want a little of all this’. It is certainly on 
record that he said, in his memorandum at the end of the first world war, 
“Our Party on the old lines will never have any future in this country ’. 
When he formed his Government he brought Neville Chamberlain in 
as his Minister of Health and Housing, and gave him a free hand. His 
bitterest objection to the onerous settlement of the American Debt was 
that it would lower the standard of living of this country for a genera- 
tion. I well remember how, in the Debate on the King’s Speech, after 
he had won the election of 1922, the Prime Minister sat, hour after 
hour, listening to the torrential denunciations of capitalism and all its 
works, launched by the Clyde Brigade. Scotland had produced a Labour 
landslide, contrary to the victory in England, and had left only some 
17 seats to the Conservatives out of 74. ‘It is easy to see ’, he remarked 
ruefully as he went out, ‘ why we lost our seats’, It was the shape of 
things to come, and he knew well where his danger was going to lie. 

When Bonar Law died, he had made it inevitable that he should be 
succeeded by Baldwin: impossible that he should be succeeded by 
Curzon. The Forsytes in Britain were moving faster and further than 
in any other country in Europe. 

No one can settle all the problems. Bonar Law’s work was that of 
a man ambitious for great ends, who succeeded in moving a step or 
two towards their fulfilment. It is not a bad epitaph. 

WALTER ELLIOT 
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‘The English, are they human ?* ? asked G. J. Renier 
well-known book. Since the war the Rank Organisation has es 


in his 


é made a series of outstanding fi fi Im comedies proving to the ~he, ia 


_world that indeed sil human—an nation Pasa a 


zt eh 


SEEING THE FUNNY SIDE 


British fads, frailties and institutions have, i in fact, pro- 
_ vided the Rank Organisation with material for comedies _ 
quite unlike those ‘produced anywhere else. They have — 
been the source of a distinctively fresh approach to this 
type of screen entertainment—with themes ranging from 
the antics of medical students to those of veteran-car 
enthusiasts. ey = 
Some ‘have thought that subjects so eygictity Biitish (ane 
would not find a welcome overseas. “But resounding > ay 
3 success the world over for such films as GENEVIEVE and ai 
_ DOCTOR IN THE HOUSE, shows that these brightandoriginal 
‘comedies are record-breakers wherever they are shown. Th = 


nr 


MOTLEY MADE TO MEASURE ——™ hay MASONS, ‘3 tee 


The latest in a brilliant line of comedies which started wide Ealing Stitdios? 
PASSPORT TO PIMLICO and KIND HEARTS AND CORONETS, is TOUCH AND GO, starring 
Jack Hawkins in his first comedy role. This too finds its humour in the milder - 
. forms of British eccentricity, and like many Rank Organisation comedies was 
: specially written for the ser n: in this case, by William Rose, who wrote the 
script for GENEVIEVE. eM as 
In its search for ingenious themes and its use of local ‘colour; the Rank — 
Organisation has given a refreshing new look to British film comedy an. amusing 
slice of the British way of life to. be relished poe at home and in in : 
growing market Mans = the world. eee 
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coll Rected: Poems: By: William Popes . 
_ Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d. 
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IERE MUST, I-surrose, be some parlour-game in which one attempts 
c » identify friends or writers with the Old Men, Young Ladies, or Per- 
ons of the limericks of Edward Lear. Mr. Empson is a peculiarly suit- 
ble subject. Quite apart from his charming personal appearance, which 
pproximates narrowly to one of Lear’s happier creations, he seems to 
up everywhere, under such wildly differing guises as the Old 
erson of Rye, the Old Lady of Prague,-or even the Old Man who 
aid * Well! * But I see him above all as the Old Man whose despair 


_ Induced him to purchase a hare: 
-Whereon one fine day, 

He rode wholly away, 

Which partly assuaged his despair. 


- Knowing Mr. Empson, we can be certain that this is a tor which 
an be both started and split. Roughly speaking, those who ride this 
lare subscribe to a set of propositions something like this: 

_ The value of poetry varies with its degree of concentration. A thing 
aid i in five words is twice as good as the same thing said in ten words 
whisky is better than wine, and wine is better than beer, and 


NEPPE LOT AGS 


is better than lemonade, but the best thing of all would be to 
’nch some raw alcohol from the Stinks cupboard). The best way to 
ichieve this concentration is by making use of the homophones in which 
glish is so rich, in other words by means of the pun. 
So “cymbal * is sure to mean also ‘symbol’ in a poem of Mr. 
empson’ s, and ‘ whirled’ ‘ world’; and when he writes 


Columbus’ egg sat on earth’s garden wall 

And held the equitation of his bar; 

Waves beat his bounds until he foamed a star 

And mapped with fire the skyline that he ploughed, 


he note expatiates: ‘ Columbus, unfortunate in life, like the Spirit called 
‘dove ”, once puzzled people about how to stand an egg on its end; the 
inswer was to crack the shell. He is Humpty Dumpty the egg and a 
oam omelette because wisdom via drink requires breaking eggs, giving 
ip static control; thus making the world go round, like a drunk’s head; 
yut he is judge as well as horsetamer—equitation is riding and justice, 
yar is sea horizon, drinking saloon, and law court’. And so on. This is 
yerhaps an example of the mishap referred to by the poet himself in 


But all conventions have their pomp 
And all styles can come down to noise. 
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But if there were no more to it than this, if Mr. Empson were ‘no 


nore than a sincere but misguided compiler of insoluble crossword- 


yuzzles, his Collected Poems would not be the indispensable book, and 
heir appearance the notable event, that they are. In the first place he 
s a critic of great distinction, and one whose poems are as much 
riticisms of his criticism as his criticisms are in another sense poems 
ibout his poems. Indeed, this poet’s ‘ unit of creation ’ is not the poem 
lone, but the poem plus the note upon it. Sometimes this note is no 
nore than the solution of a perfectly legitimate conundrum, one that is 
‘esd assented to by the gratified reader; as when to the puzzle 


“S. "Two mirrors with Infinity to dine 
“ ! - Drink him below the table when they please. 
, ~ Adam and Eve breed still their dotted line, 
pe. Repeated incest, a plain series. 

= : ‘Their trick is all Philosophers’ disease, 


esse the solution: ‘Two mirrors have any number of reflections 

= self-conscious mind); a dotted line is used for “and so on.”. The 

makes a system by inbreeding from a few fixed ideas ’. 

t more frequently the note supplies an additional interpretation, 

thing that perhaps the poet was unable to get into the line; as 
(referring to the sea) Mr. Empson says 

y aes, We sum in Port her banquet of degrees, 


t adds in his note that ‘ ‘the banquet (Soup, fish, meat) follows the 
f the evolution of species’. What remains in the mind is not 
the old sense (a memorable and musical sequence of 
1 intellectual structure that, something like a sculptural 
eperts thi: way and that. The conservative are free 


to prefer the older sort of poem, but not to condemn Mr. Empson’s 
- sort for not being what it does not set out to be. =» 


Secondly, Mr. Empson is unmi bly more than the mere patentee 
of a poetic method widely, if usually unfortunately, imitated by those 
of our contemporaries who feel themselves to be Contemporary. He is ‘a 
Poet ’ in the old sense as well. Many of his lines echo and re-echo in the 
mind with ever richer accretions of meaning: 


Those stay most haunting that most soon deceive; 
And I a twister love what I abhor; 
Not therefore uneventful or soon drowned. 


And there are certain astonishing successes _ amongst these poems 
(mostly those which, like those of his ‘ ancestor’ Donne, are concerned 
with human passions rather than philosophical footnotes) which are 
assured of their honourable places in any florilegium or chrestomathy of 
the future. This reflection at least should ‘ partly assuage his despair ’. 

HILARY CORKE 


Genius At Work 


Sigmund Freud: Life and Work. Volume Il: The Years of 
Maturity 1901-1919. By Ernest Jones. Hogarth Press. 30s. 


QUITE INEVITABLY, this second volume of Dr. Ernest Jones’ definitive 
biography of Freud lacks the excitement, the sense of revelation of 
the man and his mind, which made the first volume such an out- 


. standing document. At the age of forty-four Freud had completed his 


self-analysis, laid the basic foundation of the nascent science of psycho- 
analysis with the publication of The Interpretation of Dreams, was 
supremely and domestically happy with his beloved wife, his growing 
family of six, and his sister-in-law, and was eased from his worst 
financial worries (though these returned in the war, years). His means 
enabled him to take an annual holiday abroad, most years to his 
favourite Italy; but in these years his life was overwhelmingly his 
work, a quite prodigious amount of work, consultations sometimes 
twelve or thirteen hours a day, a mass of publications, and the vicissi- 
tudes of the psycho-analytic movement as it gathered and Jost adherents 
in these first anarchic years, the immense clamour of vituperation and 
the gradual recognition (especially in the United States) which greeted 
the new theory and the new technique. 

Dr. Ernest Jones knew Freud personally from 1905 and has the 
advantage of his own memories and a voluminous correspondence to 
guide him; he has also been able to consult the mass of letters ex- 
changed between Freud and Karl Abraham, Max Eitington, Sandor 
Ferenczi, C. G. Jung, and Oskar Pfister, numbering more than 4,000, 
as well as the family letters to Freud’s wife and children. The 
documentation is overwhelming, and one cannot withhold one’s admira- 
tion for the way in which Dr. Jones (now in his seventy-sixth year) 
has digested and excerpted it. A twenty-page appendix, giving extracts 
from this correspondence, shows Freud at his most human and most 
incisive. There is little more, one may hazard, to learn about these 
eighteen years, except the details of the early schisms led by Adler, 
Stekel and Jung. Dr. Jones devotes a chapter to this subject, but it is 
a very discreet chapter. It was quite a number of years before Freud 
realised that it was ‘essential that those who were to practise psycho- 
analysis.should themselves be analysed. None of his first adherents under- 
went this painful experience, and the schisms would seem to core 
directly from this lack. 

Dr. Jones has arranged the book by topics, and treated each topic 
chronologically. About half the book is devoted to Freud’s personal 
life and the history of the psycho-analytic movement as far as it impinged 
on it; and most of the remaining half to a running commentary and 
exposition of Freud’s numerous publications during those years. Two 
final chapters — on Freud’s mode of life and work, and on his 
character and personality — give the most convincing and endearing 
portrait of a genius at the height of his powers. The warts are all there, 
and the rather typically Victorian attitudes; but nothing comparable 
has been published to show how lovable an indubitably great man 
can be. 

In some ways the least satisfactory portion of the book are the seven 
chapters devoted to Freud’s work during these years. This is in part 
inherent in the division of the biography into three volumes; for though 
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A Painter of Manners 


The Sketchbook of Tonlouse-Lautrec. One hundred and ten unpublished drawings. with an introduction by Arthur 
and Roeland Heintzelman. Faber. 9 guineas. 


SS ea re, Drawings and Sketches in Colour, with an introduction by Hamspeter Landolt and a preface uy 
Edouard Julien. Macmillan, New York. 35s. 


IN THE HEROIC TURMOE. of the nineteenth century 1 must have seemed 
that the two opposing schools of thought which, for five hundred years, 
had divided and camched western pamume were at lest consigned 0 
2 common grave. The fecble remnants of the northem school had 
become trivial and anecdonc; the si of the academicans had fallen 
into wulgar pomposity The msurgents appeared to be guided by 
motions which were perfectly mew. or perfectly alien w the wesiem 
tradition. Nevertheless, when, m the last quarter of the century, the 
dust began to settle, it revealed the old antagonism, much changed 
but sull faintly recognisable. For Cézanme-and the post-impressionists, 
revealims an almosi seomemic pattern within the forms of mature, had 
requrned to that serene beamty m regularity which is ome of the essential 
of southern paintine, while another group of arusts used the 
liberties which Impressionism had won tw produce an art as close 
te the moidents and accidents of everyday life as that of Breughel 
the elder. Of these the mos purely “northern * was Toulouse-Lamrec. 
* Everywhere and ahways’, he once remarked to Yvette Guilbert, * ugh- 
ness has its beautiful aspects *. One could mot ask for a nicer statement 
of the grand prmopl of Flemish and Dutch art 

Such a painter mvits the attention of biographers. However ‘ dis- 
engased * he may be. his 
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hitherto unpublished drawings made before the artist was was Sixteen ye: 


art. But it is less easy tobe sure thar are correct; the human psyc 
is 2 complicated thing and it should be noted that his youthful passi 
for the umattaimable resus very diferent from hil 
records of the pleasures of Montmartre. He was_ready, almost, 

idealise the horse; int ogee be was ot ee 
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COMMANDER EDWARD L. BEACH, USN. 
President Eisenhower's Nawal Ande 
“ The atmosphere - most Jovingly snerested, end Commend 
Nc Gladers Second Sih ie, Mecectiine a Comeghox bette ae tha: 
CGlearest terms. His book is contimucnsiy excite.” 
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Fast Edition of 13000 exhausted 


Face Agent 


EDDIE CHAPMAN 
Conamnuing where THE EDDIE CHAPMAN STORY broke of, 
we read of sumesiine m the Mediterrancan and Taneier, of undcr- 
ground activities im hich Gevrermment ardies om the Gold Cassi. of 
the famceus veyages of the good ship FLAMINGO and be meas 
men, and of the attempted Isdmappime of the Suizen of Moroom. 
Tifestrated I2s. 6d. 


The Biakk Affaun 


STEWART THOMSON 


The troe, thrillmg and exclusive story of the famoes Commonist 
agitator who has recently crossed into West Berlin w work for the 


British. 
Ifestrated 
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NINA HAMNETT 
A farther unbleshing experiment im sutobiosrephy by the legendary 
author of LAUGHING TORSO, herself 2 peimer of Gsommcto 
and one of the great Bohemians of all ime 
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English Country Houses 
Early Georgian 1713-1760 

Christopher Hussex, M.A., 
The first volume ef 2 mew series. A’ coonpiete levishls = 
recerd of the most notable af Engl tand’s comniry bome 
where recognised as netions] end historic works of art 
“A treasure &t for amy Gbhrery and an imdispenseble work of 
reference.”—Y ortshire 
12 in. X 103 in. 
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The Dictionary of English Furniture 
Revised and Enlarged by Ralph Edwards, CBE ,FSA. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Go to the Ant 


THERE IS STILL A CHANCE that those who 
expected commercial television to play Caliban 
to .the B.B.C.’s Ariel may be able to say: 
‘What did we tell you?’ Television in this 


country has undoubtedly become more noisome 
and in that sense one can say uglier. Associated- 
Rediffusion’s ‘ Take Your Pick’, and Associated 


a 


As seen by the viewer: 


‘Vanishing Animals’ in 


THE LISTENER 


unfair to bring so much noise into the home via 
television. 

Combining original and remarkable film with 
informative studio interpolations; ‘Zoo Quest’ 
is establishing an almost startling sentiment: of 
neighbourliness between us in our armchairs and 
the nearly naked Indians of British Guiana. I 
bracket with it, as being among last -week’s view- 
ing satisfactions, the ‘ Look’ programme about 
vanishing fauna. Peter Scotf, unwontedly hag- 
gard on my screen, was conversationally . in- 
structive about extinct and néar-extinct creatures 


eka 


‘Look’, a series of programmes on wild life, on 


September 28—left, drawing of a giant ground sloth; and right, an Asiatic lion 


Broadcasting’s ‘ Beat the Clock’ in the London 
Palladium Sunday night. shows, both ‘ audience 
participation’ programmes, are cacophonous 
projections of a ‘ brave kingdom’ in which it is 
possible to get more than music for nothing: 
refrigerators and television setsyaf you are lucky, 
frilly garters and bottles of milk, if you are not. 
Last Sunday night; the isle was noisier still. 
The American singer Johnnie Ray was. pre- 
sented to us in the Palladium programme, with 
effects on me suggesting that the dry-cleaning 
industry may have since had a busy week with 
sitting-room carpets. In my case, queasiness 
had begun earlier in the day when I saw, in 
Piccadilly, one of his nymphs who had ‘ Des- 
tiny’ stitched in large letters across her bottom. 
‘There was no question of the baseless fabric of 
that vision. 

By these indications, the documentary form 
should earn a-wider regard. At least it is more 
reposeful. It does not give noise functional sig- 


nificance, except as a reporter and also when- 
it uses music (less often now) for background. 


purposes. The producer of the ‘Zoo Quest’ 
series still sins in. that respect, like a schoolboy 
doing a dare. An ant sequence rarely fails to 
send him questing for sul ponticello menace 
from the string section by way of expressing 
“the great goings-on of Nature’. We viewers 
would like him to know that the normal ‘cicada 
and tree-frog accompaniment suffices. By adding 
music he smudges veracity, which is the strong 
point of these programmes. We say to him, leave 
music to Walt Disney, who is primarily a pur- 
veyor of entertainment and often. uses it wittily 
to that end. Music overflowing into the fore- 
ground ruined, at least for me, several sequences 
in ‘ The World Is Ours’ film on desert reclama- 
tion in Pakistan, Libya, Israel, and other places. 
It is fair to add that, presumably, the film is 
seen mainly by cinema audiences, Equally, it is 


in a programme that was pictorially interesting 
throughout. 

Last week neither of the programme providers 
at present operating on Channel 9 had anything 
so compelling to offer in the documentary line 
as ‘ Strike’, written for B.B.C. television by 
Colin Morris and produced by Gilchrist Calder. 
They set out to show the private as well as 
public tensions of a situation involving a walk- 
out by workers in an aircraft factory; the little 
clash leading to the big decision, the embarrass- 
ing loyalties, the true craftsman who hates to 
desert the bench, the shop steward’s wife who 


has her own point of view, the interplay of’ 
feeling and argument between management and: 


factory hands which discloses good sense on 
both .sides and underlines the ultimate problem 
ofall human relations, the ‘intellectual in- 
equalities of men. 

All this was contrived with rare skill, and 


great. discretion, in settings which had the 
authentic note of industrial tradition. The peopl 
of the programme were anonymously cast 
heightening the illusion of a transcript from life 
Each had helped to sustain it with a fidelity 
which, at the close, made us wish to know 
some names. Writer and producer received 
ample credit lines. Why not the players’ whe 
had served them so well? 

Another eventful B.B.C. documentary was the 
programme called ‘Founded on Failure’ 
describing and poignantly illustrating the 
dedicated post-war career of Group Captair 
Leonard Cheshire, y.c. This was an outside 
broadcast from the house in Hampshire where 
he has brought together for care and fellowship 
a number of incurably diseased and disabled 
persons, Their testimony to the help they are 
getting was most moving to hear. Raymond 
Baxter, as commentator and guide, showed a 
verbal felicity admirably well tuned to difficult 


‘circumstances. 


‘Film Profile of Frank Lloyd’ introduced the 
Hollywood producer of * Cavalcade’, ‘Mutiny 
on the Bounty’, and ‘Under Two Flags’, film 
titles which may have left most members of 
a younger viewing generation unstirred by 
memories of those high-powered successes of 
the cinema screen. In spite of the extreme 
courtesy. with which Alexander Moyes con- 
ducted the interview—‘one of the proudest 
moments of my life’—the programme had an 
indefinable missing element. It never really 
seemed to matter.-That has been the weakness. 
so far, of ‘Highlight’, the B.B.C. news feature 
programme which comes on after the evening 
news summary and newsreel. The point of 
‘Highlight’ has not yet been made abundantly 
clear to us viewers. Meanwhile, Macdonald 
Hastings, looking sometimes as perplexed as we 
feel, does his best as introducer of a medley 
which gives the impression of existing mainly 
to flatter the regions. 

On Sunday night, a harvest festival service 
from the parish church of Barnard Castle, 
County Durham, expressed the decent thanks 
of its vast unseen congregation for the kindly 
if somewhat shrivelled fruits of a wonderful 
summer. The spirit of the occasion was faith- 
fully passed on to us by the cameras and 
microphones, discreetly joined in the act of 
thanksgiving and worship. 

REGINALD PouND 


Group Captain Leonard Cheshire, v.c.—left, Group Captain Cheshire talking to Raymond Baxter; 


‘Founded on Failure’, a programme on September 27 abode one of the homes for incukablse ae 


neat Harold Cole, a Raden working on embroidery Vane 
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RAMA 
In the Basket 


SAID LAST WEEK at the end of the 
spell of competitive watching 
existence of commercial 


ily better television. It was said 
Ost ungraciously. But it seems to 
ve been no less than the truth and 
_ do_not recant. I go further, to 
'y: alternativeness, the much 
mged-for condition, has given only 
so far, little pleasure. 

I hear there are some people who 
it with two twitching television sets, 

slancing nervously from one to the 
other. I do not do this. But my 
*xcursions—as from the British to 
the Soviet sector of Berlin and back, 
‘rom one terrain to the other—have 
asually left me more irritated than 
refreshed. Lying in that state of 
sxhaustion and mild indigestion in- 
separable from a long bout of 
Zazing, methought I heard a voice 
crying ‘It is all in the basket! ’: a 
mysterious message from a larger 
world, which has been puzzling me ever since. 
ft might have been, of course, a Dunne-like 
recognition of the fact that this Sunday we 
were to see the Merry Wives larking around 
he buck basket with Sir John crammed inside. 
3ut I believe it to have been rather an exhorta- 
* more on the lines of ‘ Seek and ye shall 
ind’. 
So the TV Times and Radio Times are 
spread out, red and blue pencils are sharpened, 
ind presently ticks and whorls and crosses dis- 
igure those fair pages. Kierkegaard with his 
Either Or’ could not be more tormented. 

We are back in the most primitive jungle 
wf childhood, when, with the aid of two vast 
7olumes, the catalogues of two famous emporia 
which to avoid hidden advertising we will call 
Rummages’ and Wallop and Fittings’ re- 
spectively), we tried hard to decide how to spend 
he postal-order which was due to arrive next 
jlay.. There was embarrassment of choice to be 
ure: whether to go all out on an inkpot made 
sf a rhino’s foot or a day’s hire of a chauffeur’s 
ivery or a complete outfit for making artistic 
eatherette bags; or again to spread it over baro- 
neters, bookends, and croquet mallets. But the 
Soint was: you knew that in any event you 
sould, when the decision was made, obtain your 
wish. It is not so with television: the thorn amid 
he roses is precisely that you cannot have what 
jou want when you wanted it. It is like having 
wo anthologies which we have to read in the 
xrder and at the pace of all the other watchers. 

Nothing nicer than ‘A Month in the Coun- 

ry’ with Margaret Leighton. as the undecided 
brstbedd Bovary (excellent casting); nothing 

nore alluring, despite the allusions to the im- 
meatioe of making your whites whiter. Like- 
wise, nothing jollier than the Misses Redman 
) and Baddeley (saucy) frisking about 

ind “Mr. Quayle in heaps-of soiled linen 
no allusion here to soapflakes where it would 
%¢ wholly in place, for- this happens to be the 
3.B.C. snd) What do we complain of, then? 
if you don’t take them when they 
you lose them for good. That 
6 cath the Right Moment plays no 
all in television watching, which has now 
a¢ like eating and sleeping and conducting 
of your life in a station News Theatre, 
were a refugee awaiting a relief train 
ch never arives. What price a lovely gramo- 
one, or even that absurd old friend, a book, 
you can transport and enjoy as and when 


ese? 


THE LISTENER 


Joyce Redman as Mistress Ford and Anthony Quayle as Sir John Falstaff 


in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ on October 2 


In fact, it so happened that I much enjoyed 
Sunday’s ‘The Merry Wives’ which chimed 
with my mood. Motley’s-colour scheme was lost 
to us, and some of the playing seemed rather 
exaggerated in close-up, fof it was destined to 
the further reaches of a large theatre. There 
were adroitly used film snippets to introduce 
the leading figures, Alan Dent (not to be con- 
fused with Sir John), telling us charmingly in 
nervous Doric what to look for, and in general 
a sense of occasion.at having actually got the 
television cameras down to the bard’s birthplace. 
It was all very high-spirited and besides the 
aforementioned principals Michael Denison as 
Caius, William Devlin as Sir Hugh Evans, 
Rosalind Atkinson as Mrs. Quickly, and Keith 
Michell as jealous Ford, got much life out of 
a play too easily written off as a dead duck. 
Critics may ‘get bored: by seeing it too often; 
but I’ve never known it fail with the public. 

Stephen WHarrison and Barrie Edgar did 
well with the television presentation in general; 


Beatrix Lehmann as Queen Elizabeth I and Alan 
MacNaughtan as Shakespeare in ‘The Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets’ on October 2 
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so that we seldom looked in the 
wrong direction or at blanks. But 
there is no doubt that plays specially 
prepared for television are more 
satisfactory; one had only to com- 
pare this Stratford caper with the 
other ‘ Shakespearean’ frolic of the 
evening (the B.B.C. does nothing by 
halves). This was a studio perform- 
ance of ‘The Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets’, Shaw’s still topical and 
witty puff for our National Theatre 
(and where is that, if not the tele- 
vision screen in every home?). This 
was produced with never a fumble 
by Douglas Allen and was delight- 
fully acted by Alan MacNaughtan 
as the Bard and Beatrix Lehmann as 
the old Queen, every word alive, a 
model of how to do it. 

I find I have left little space for 
the serious music programme which 
came at the end of this enjoyable 
evening: a ‘spot’ I look forward to 
all the week. Katchen’s programme 
was too popular, but he played 
finely,’ especially the Rondo Capric- 
cioso. The presentation was calm 
and unobtrusive. 

PuHILip Hope-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
A Ripe Old Time 


LET THOSE H-AERIALS multiply: sound-drama 
continues to shine. In fact, this week I can say 
only, hand on set, that though ‘I have worked 
and participated with unremitting zeal and in- 
tensity . . . my afflicted consciousness has been 
desolated at the immensity of my sacrifices’. 
That is, more or less, a snatch from Henry 
James: I look forward to catching the repetition 
of ‘The Golden Bowl’. Meanwhile I have been 
in the early nineteen-twenties, listening to the 
life of an age (its chief modern. historian is 
Mr. Sandy Wilson) that some of us, strange old 
saurians that we are, remember still as we peered 
at it from school. It is, clearly, farther back than 
we think. ‘ Why was it funny to say “‘ beaver ” ? ” 
asked one of the new generation a few. days 
ago. Yes, why? I hardly imagine, in spite of 
its beard-work, that Lance Sieveking’s version 

f ‘Antic Hay’ (Home) was included in the 
‘Between Two Worlds’ series so that we could 
recapture the joys of beavering. Aldous Huxley’s 
book is Gumbril’s Progress, the hither-and- 
thither during which the inventor of those 
patent small-clothes, the trousers with a pneu- 
matic seat, examines briskly the manners and 
morals of his time. The conclusion is, simply, 
‘Tomorrow will be as awful as today’. 

We are trained now to look back upon that 
time as the ‘Boy Friend’ period. Nothing so 
simple, believe me. Huxley (and Sieveking) show 
in this metallic satire just how desperately 
sophisticated it all was. ‘ There'll be orgies, per- 
haps’, breathes Gumbril, ‘elegant, delicious 
orgies’, Well, yes . . . orgies. Nothing really 
matters; it is like an elaborate ballet on a quick- 
sand, a ballet danced by people who seem now 
to be as odd as Lear’s Jumblies—‘ their heads are 
green and their hands are blue’. Nothing can 
matter less than Theodore Gumbril’s pneumatic 
trousers. We get on very well with Gumbril 
himself, thanks to Robert Eddison. He gives to 
the inventor the quality of the invention, ‘a 
bounding resilience’: often, too, he seems to 
bend in worship over his lines with a wrinkle- 
nosed ecstasy. This was a performance that in 
the favourite word of the ‘ Antic Hay’ period— 
one that Ivor Brown has said ‘makes a slushy 
sound to the ear’—we might describe as 
delicious. It deserves better than that. 
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acting in in Donald 
ice: studies of people that — 
y Gen with a curious neo-Peacockian — 
pecimen-case detachment, but that mostly came — 
9 life on the air. Consider the honours list: 
Marjorie Mars as Myra (though the character 
leveloped less well than the others), Daphne 
Aiaddox’s pipe as what Gumbril calls the con- 
cientious hedonist, Manning Wilson as the 
ustler who knows all about ‘ Picosso’, Jeffrey 
segal’s unctuously determined tailor (‘ Between 
uurselves I’m a great admirer of Lenin’), 
ames Thomason as the immersed physiologist, 
nd Christopher Rhodes, the bearded eccentric 
‘Out, out, brief Coleman! ’). Among them all 
noved Gumbril, developing his education. It 
vas a haunted evening: when it ended we felt 
der than the rocks. If these were the early 
twenties, it was time to return to ‘The Boy . 
friend’ for comfort. _ 

_ Beside ‘ Antic Hay’ , Allan Monkhouse’s “The 
Conquering Hero ’ (Home) has a sombre passion. 
t is the work of a fine mind; on radio it came 
hrough powerfully, though one must acknow- 
edge here the way in which Wilfrid Grantham 
cept the argument hurtling back and forth dur- 
ng that first act. It would have been simple to 
et this slacken into greyly self-conscious debate; 
is it was, we heard real people arguing, oblivious 
wf the microphone. I am not sure that the 
yrefatory ‘ Scrapbook’ extract was needed, but 
he famous phrase, ‘The lamps are going out 
ll over Europe’, did take us on dramatically 
o the opening of the argument at the Rokebys’. 
No dramatist has shown with more clarity the 
lilemma of the hyper-sensitive man in time of 
var. Chris has to be acted at full nervous pres- 
ure; Simon Lack did not fail us (though I 
lid think, now and again, what a part it would 
ve for Hugh Burden). Elizabeth London, as the 
lemanding fiancée Helen, had the right timbre. 
[his production must have scattered the fears 
yf those who read a play in the study and call 
t ‘dated’: Monkhouse’s drama, of true 
heatrical fibre, lives strongly in performance. 

There is no backward-looking in ‘ Journey 
nto Space’ (Light) which is still shuttling us 
mong the planets. Here it is ‘The World in 
eril’: the new series has begun with a straight 
xposition. All that hypnotism, ‘ conditioning ’, 
nd so forth, is over; Jet and his friends are 
yack on the. moon for investigation. | Soon, I 
rather, they will be off in an orbital rocket. 
We're in for a ripe old time’, said Lemmy, ‘I 
an. see it coming’. I believe him, especially as 
fet remains in command, and the old, bold 
nates of Captain Morgan are ranged about him. 

I suppose that, in ‘The Frankie Howerd 
show ’ (Light), we were having a ripe old time 
vith: Frankie Howerd; but it sounded as though 
a four. ‘scriptwriters had bored themselves to 
s. The singing was all right. Nothing could 
cet over the tedium of Mr. Howerd’s script. 
specimen, Ser talk with John Gregson: ‘I 
ike those ‘socks you’re wearing! ’—‘I’m not 
vearing socks ’"—‘ But don’t your veins match! ’ 
7 srg tenis ong . 
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Question Time 


EEUU Eo had listened to’ the. pro- 
of talks and discussions which I had 
yself ast week that I realised that 


questions. ‘ What is the 


sand geval aaked Sir Llewellyn. Wood- 
, and those of us who didn’t hear his 


talks in his 


ROCOR EN: WORD ge ae 


Day ee nee accord= 
er. which was implicit conscious’ 


a ~ s 
h os ei) 


rHE 1: 


Sitcont ‘series * Good Behavieur What pantie 


_ Mr. Chang’s talk so delightful to listen to was 


not only his exposition of the influence of the 
Confucian ritual on morals and character but 
his clear, precise, and beautifully modulated 
enunciation of English, which gave life and 
point to all he had to say. 

Two more questions were asked and answered 
by R. M. Hare in a pair of talks called ‘ Ethics 
and Politics’, the first ‘Can I be blamed for 
obeying orders? ’, the second ‘ Have I a duty to 


“my country as such?’ Mr. Hare belongs to the” 


Oxford school of philosophy with which many 
of us first became acquainted through Professor 
Gilbert Ryle’s strenuous talks on dilemmas. and 
other matters. Neatly, like an adept carver getting 
to work on a roast chicken, Mr. Hare dissected 
the first problem which, he told us, was purely 
a linguistic one. If, he began, I am commanded 
by God to do something, it does not follow that 
I must do it unless we add the term ‘God is 
good’. In the presence of philosophers and 
logicians I always preserve a modest silence, but 
at this point I ventured the unspoken suggestion 
that the capital G of God had already established 
this point. However that may be, Mr. Hare led 
me step by step to a conclusion which I found 
the more satisfying that it justified my behaviour 
on more than one occasion while on active ser- 
vice in the first world war. I found his treat- 
ment of the second question even more interest- 
ing and stimulating. He has a gift for making 
his points in brief and arresting phrases. ‘ Moral 
principles must be impartial between persons’ 
and ‘Imagination is the basis of moral prin- 
ciples’ (I hope I quote him correctly) seem to 
me very valuable touchstones for a variety of 
problems in human relationship. 

Another of our questions was also largely 
concerned with linguistics. ‘The Task of 
Aesthetics’ was a discussion between Margaret 
Macdonald, Reader in Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of London, and John Hospers, Associate 


’ Professor of Philosophy in the University of 


Minnesota. Their script was carefully composed 
and, as they spoke it, it was sometimes borne in 
on the listener that the discussion was not 
spontaneous; but this was a negligible blemish 
in a very interesting discussion. They began 
with an enquiry into the function of philosophic 
aesthetics and by differentiating it from art- 
appreciation and art-criticism. The former, 
Professor Hospers pointed out, may be silent. 


You can enjoy and appreciate a picture without 


putting your reactions into words. But aesthetics 
is talk. And so, said Miss Macdonald, is art- 
criticism. True! But ... . and soon we had 
reached the conclusion that aesthetics is talk 
about talk about art. They went on to discuss 
the confusions that arise from a vague use of 
words. For instance, Croce said that art is 
essentially the expression of emotion, while 
Clive Bell maintained that it is form. Professor 
Hospers resolved this apparent contradiction by 
pointing out that by art Croce meant the process 


- of artistic creation, Bell the accomplished fact. 


The broadcast was, admittedly, no more than 


a clearing of the ground for the subject of 


aesthetics itself. I hope we shall have a discus- 
‘sion on this theme later from the same speakers. 
The question asked by Nigel Walker— How 
Does Psycho-analysis Work? ’—is in one sense 
an easy, in another an impossible one, for 
the truth is, we don’t know. Dr. Walker re- 
marked that in various branches of science there 
are effective techniques of which this is true. 
He told us at the outset that in the course of 


his talk he would say nothing original and then 


proceeded to give an enthralling and wonder- 


fully lucid account of five different theories of 


_how psycho-analysis works, Much of the lan- 
1 these theories, . he said, is neces- 


and Cather ‘aré no more than 
_ metaphors. Dr. Walker is a first-rate broad- 
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admirable clearness of his style. 
4 MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


MUSIC : 
‘ Fame and Promise 


THE THIRD PROGRAMME, which has just entered 
the tenth year of its existence, has, :among other 
services, brought to our notice a great number 
of operas, famous or forgotten, which we should 
otherwise have had little chance of hearing. Some 
have, as a result, been put into wider circula- 
tion, as when last week the Home Service 
adopted Bizet’s ‘Doctor Miracle’, 
heard some months ago in conjunction with the 
rival version of Lecocg. The Home Service is, 
indeed, the right place for this kind of light 
entertainment, which is yet too recherché, I 
suppose, for the Light Programme. But would 
it ever have got there if Mr. Harris, who made 
the admirable English version, had not dug 
it up? 

It would be easy to dismiss the little piece 
as a triviality, and an imitation at that. The 
plot is conventional opera buffa, differing in no 
way from that of ‘The Barber of Seville’ and 
a hundred others, while Bizet’s music is likewise 
in the Rossinian manner. What saves it, as it 
saves other conventional farces, is the happy 
invention of comic incident matched with no 
less happy invention in its musical setting. The 
omelette is an admirable idea, and a truly 
French one at that, while the mock-heroic quar- 
tet to_which it is consumed is surely so well 
done that it rises above the imitative into the 
sphere of original creation. The music was well 
sung by Adele Leigh, Marjorie Westbury, Alex- 
ander Young, and Bruce Boyce, under Stanford 
Robinson’s direction. 

Bizet’s early promise was further exhibited 
later in the evening by the lovely little Sym- 
phony in C major, which lay undiscovered for 
eighty years, but has made up for past neglect 
since. its first performance under. Weingartner 
twenty years ago by joining the company of 
popular classics. And no wonder! For though, 
like ‘Doctor Miracle’, the symphony is a 
pastiche with no claim to originality of form 
or content, it is so fresh and elegant and tune- 
ful, and so beautifully scored, that it achieves 
an individuality of its own and can look its 
models in the face without feeling abashed. 
This admirable programme, in which the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra took part, was completed by 
the Suite, ‘ Jeux d’Enfants’, as an example of 
Bizet’s later mastery and developed personality. 
I may, perhaps, call attention here to the forth- 
coming production at Oxford in November of 
Bizet’s ‘Fair Maid of Perth’, for which the 
original score is to be used for the first time 
in this country. Third Programme, please copy! 

Weber’s ‘Euryanthe’ is one of the most 
famous of the operas we never see on the stage 
in England. Its libretto has won the reputation 
of surpassing ineptitude, and it is certainly no 
model of dramatic construction. But Weber and 
his inexperienced librettist were attempting some- 
thing which had never been done before. ‘ Eury- 
anthe’ is the first example of a new kind of 


* opera, and it is doubly handicapped for modern 


audiences. by its experimental character and by 
the fact that it has been surpassed by its suc- 
cessors in the same line, particularly by ‘ Lohen- 
grin’, for which it served as.a model. It was 
the fashion at the time when Weber’s master- 
piece—for such it is—was revived at one of the 
Salzburg Festivals to proclaim it as superior 
to ‘Lohengrin’. But, though it made an effect 
in the theatre which would surprise those who 
have only read the libretto or heard last week’s 
broadcasts, that is a contention which can hardly 
be sustained. 


caster, both in his lively delivery and the 
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i aeanate music there is in ‘Eury-_ 
he’. “Never before had a romantic scene 
een depicted in music of such imaginative 
kower as that which introduces the third act. * 
And, though the hero and heroine remain, as — 
haracters, insipid and unconvincing, their music 
s charmingly lyrical, while the villain and 
specially BY villainess are characterised ‘in 
nusic of real malevolence. 
- The performance, directed by Fritz Stiedry,- 
vho conducted a revival of the opera at the 
#lorence Festival three years ago, was at many 
points cain Siecally so far as the orchestra 


e 
a 
: 

E 
E 


 iieoria ace ae 
showed how much beautiful not sing as steadily as usual; perhaps she had ~ contains some admirable lyrical ideas well suited 


“was Seoeened’ een siete feacanthS} did 


‘not fiad time to get inside the ‘part. A similar 
unsteadiness marred the singing of Marianne 
Schech (Eglantine). Frans Vroons, the tenor, has 
hardly the heroic quality of voice for Adolar, 
and the best singing came from Otakar Kraus 


(Lysiart) and Kurt Bohme (King Ludwig). But. 


the performance was certainly good enough to 
_ show off the fine points of the opera, even if it 


~ could not’ carry the listener over the less inter- 


- esting passages. ; 

A new Clarinet Concerto by Berthold Gold- 
schmidt was played by Gervase de Peyer- at a 
concert given by the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra 


By J. A. WESTRUP 


under reatnders direction. The new work 


to the solo instrument, but their working-out 
was obscured by a too thick orchestral texture— 
Mr. Goldschmidt gave a nicely balanced per- 
formance of Mozart’s ‘Prague’ Symphony. 
Neither of the two new French works broadcast 
in the Third Programme last Thursday call for 
much comment. Marius Constant’s ‘Le Joueur 
de Flite’ sounded, surprisingly for its title, a 
hash of the heavier Stravinsky and Hindemith, 
while Dutilleux’ Symphony, though fresh and 
transparently scored, seemed to have nothing of 
moment to say. ; 
DyNELEY Hussey 


Edmund Rubbra and the Symphony rok 


tubbra’s symphonies are all to be broadcast in the Third Programme, beginning with No. 1 at 6.50 p.m. on Wednesday, Oetober 12 


T is just « over thirteen years since Edmund 
Rubbra’s Fourth Symphony had its first 
performance. The Fifth Symphony was 
first performed in January. 1949, the 
Sixth last November. There is thus a gap ‘of six 
years between the Fourth and Fifth Symphonies, 
und another of roughly the same length be- 
ween the Fifth and Sixth. The first of these 
Zaps was largely due to the interruption caused 
9y war service. In an analysis of the Fifth Sym- 
phony published in The Music Review for 
February 1949 the composer explains that 
sketches for a choral symphony were begun in 


b942 but were laid aside since ‘ army life proved — 


10t to be the ideal milieu for symphonic think- 
ng’. When in 1946 he was free to take up the 
work again his ‘enthusiasm for a choral sym- 
phony had waned’. He was also occupied with 
the composition of smaller works, so that it 
was not until 1947 that he began. work on a 
purely orchestral symphony. His account con- 
AACS 362 
' This gap of six years between the last two 
symphonies [#.e., the Fourth and Fifth} was 
equal to ‘the amount of time that covered the 
writing of all the previous four (from 1935 to 
1941), and it had an enormous importance in 
determining the form and content of No. 5. 
When symphonies are written in quick succession 
the characteristics of each are usually the result 
_of a reaction away from its predecessor: in other 


- words, although they are independent works they © 


are somehow different facets of one thought, and 
a knowledge of all is necessary to a complete 
understanding of one. 


Since few twentieth-century composers have 
written symphonies in quick succession it is not 
very easy to test this generalisation. So far as 
Rubbra’s symphonies are concerned I should 


hesitate to say that a knowledge of the first two 


symphonies is necessary for a complete under- 
standing of the Third. This is, of course, a 

listener’s point of view. To a composer there 
will always be subtle relations between his works 
Morag ge not apparent to anyone else. It is not 
“however, to see the advantage that 


cance in the fact 
was eyared: ae *,; composition of 
ic during 1946 


ra hime si 


ony, but in the greater polarisa- 
The cello sonata and the string 
. 1 in its revised form] are. 
G and-F ‘minor, and — 


not a lar yeti of 


an interruption of creative activity. 


e is clearly B flat, Such — 


It is interesting to note that this desire for a 
clearer definition of tonality has influenced the 
composer in his revision of the Second Sym- 
phony. In its original form the first movement 
was in D minor and the finale ended in E flat 
major. In the published score the finale still 


~ begins in an alien key but ends in D major, and 


the work is entitled ‘Symphony No. 2 in D’. 
As for the texture of the Fifth Symphony, I 
doubt whether the listener would be immedi- 
ately conscious of the influence of chamber 
music. He is more likely to be struck by a new 
feeling for orchestral colour, which is even more 
marked in the Sixth Symphony, particularly in 
the slow movement. 

This movement is the most striking of all the 
slow movements of the symphonies. It is in a 
sense an ‘impression’ (though not, I think, of 
an Italian scene, in spite of the quotation from 
Leopardi). The technique, however, is not ‘ im- 
pressionistic’, in the conventional sense of the 
word. Rubbra has no use for those experiments 
in sonority to which some composers of our 
time devote so much attention—experiments 
which are hailed as strokes of genius when they 
first appear and will in ten years’ time have 
become the stalest clichés of film music. The 
slow movement of the Sixth Symphony is an 
impression in the sense that it conveys an aware- 
ess of natural beauty which must have been 
intense for the composer and remains intense 
for the listener. This is achieved by a consider- 
able simplification of the composer’s style. But 
such simplification is not mere relaxation, which 
might easily result in banality. It is the product 
of a discipline as severe as any to which the 


* earlier symphonies bear witness. 


If the discipline is severe, there is no severity 
to daunt the listener. Rubbra is one of the most 
approachable of all contemporary composers. 
There are no initial difficulties of idiom to be 
overcome, no uncomfortable feeling that the 
composer is talking a foreign language, But this 
does not mean that everything is easily absorbed. 
Rubbra’s thought is inherently polyphonic, There 
are several strands to occupy the listener’s atten- 
tion. And if he wants to grasp to the full the 
inevitable logic of this music he will need to 
be aware of the imitations, the inversions, the 
augmentations to which the melodic material is 
so often subjected. All this is more than can be 
expected of anyone at a first hearing. Still less 
can the listener be expected to grasp all the 
subtle relations and associations between one 
part of a symphony and another, What appears 
to be a new melody in a Rubbra symphony is 
very often an old one in a new guise; or else it 


has grown almost imperceptibly from something 
pre-existent, as buds grow on a twig. 

The First Symphony. hurls a climax at the 
listener at the very beginning of the first move- 
ment and maintains the intensity for what seems 
a considerable period. It is some time before 
one can get one’s breath again. The later works 
are more subtle. The climaxes are just as intense 
but they occur as the culmination of a long 
period of growth. The preparation often in- 
volves an accelerando. Inexperienced composers 
are apt to find that their movements are getting 
faster without any intention on their part: their 
ideas have run away with them. In Rubbra’s work 
the increase in tempo is deliberate—a controlled 
contribution to the general increase in intensity. 

True polyphony is impossible without melody. 
The melodies which Rubbra writes seem to find 
their natural home in a polyphonic texture, but 
they are also melodies in their own right, 
capable of standing on their feet without any 
accompaniment. or counter-subject. Everyone 
who. studies analytical programme-notes will 
know how often the single-line music examples 
convey virtually nothing, because the melodies 
depend for their meaning on something else, In 
Rubbra’s symphonies the melodies are intelligible 
by themselves, What is more they are singable. 
The obvious influence of sixteenth-century poly- 
phony on Rubbra’s style has more than once 
led to the criticism that his symphonies are in 
fact motets for instruments. Yet paradoxically 
enough he is much less happy as a choral com- 
poser. He is always acutely sensitive to the words 
he sets, but he seems often to be writing for 
ideal voices and to forget that there are limits 
beyond which singers cannot effectively be 
driven. In his instrumental music he is free of 
this restraint. The orchestra offers an oppor- 
tunity of writing music that will range com- 
fortably over a wide compass. The melodies are 
vocal in inspiration but they are not restricted 
by vocal limitations. 

Another striking influence is the dance. The 
second movement of the First Symphony is 
actually based on a French country dance—the 
périgourdine (so called from Périgord, its place 
of origin). There are no borrowed melodies in 
the other symphonies, but there are movements 
which are very similar in spirit and treatment— 
for example the second movement of the Third 
Symphony and even more the second movement 
of the Fifth. Side by side with the intellectual 
discipline which delights in logic and a sinewy 
polyphony there is also an almost rustic appreci- 
ation of simple things—the healthy contentment 
of one who is at heart a countryman. 
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DOES THIS 
REALLY AMUSE 


The lordly lion, born 
to roam in freedom, 
knows fire as his natural enemy. He is 
forced, by fear of the whip or by hunger, 
to spend long years of rigid training f 
jump through a flaming hoop. This 
practice, usually carried out abroad by 
trainers outside the reach of British law, 
prepares him and hundreds like him to 
amuse paying audiences and to face a 
lifetime of cramped living. 
Please—will you send a donation to help 
the R.S.P.C.A. intensify its efforts to 
prevent the tormenting of performing 
animals? Or will you display a collecting 
box? Gifts for sale, donations and legacies 
are gladly received. Please write to The 
Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A. (Dept. L.), 
105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 
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RICH MAJORCAN 
CAKE 


An original home-made cake, 
rich but'lightly fruited, made 
with Danish butter, fresh 
eggs, ground Majorcan 
almonds, cherries, choice 
dried fruits, and lemon rind. 
After baking the top is 
covered with fine flaked 
Majorcan almonds, and 
baked to a golden brown. 
This cake is a challenge to 
the housewife and all con- 
fectioners. In oblong tin 


approximately 34lb. 
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23 THE PARADE 
LEAMINGTON 
SPA 


FROM THE 
MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN— 


AKE the learning and 

scholarship that went 
to Chambers’s Encyclo- 
paedia, add a quite extra- 
ordinary faculty for 
singling out essentials, 
mixin touches of humour, 
bring it so up to date that 
the latest partition of 
Trieste is included, and 
that—in the geographical 
field and the limits of one 
volume is— 
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AS a2 simple menu, using foods that are now 


~ in season, I would suggest beginning the 

"XX meal with a fresh tomato-juice cocktail: 

that is full-flavoured, ripe tomatoes cut up and 
simmered in very little water till they are soft, 
then pressed through a sieve, diluted if necessary, 
and flavoured to taste with salt, pepper, and 
sugar. If you like, you can add a dash of 


Worcester sauce or lemon juice and a few shakes | 
of celery salt. And, if possible, chill it bofore 


Peace ak iil one of the best bargains, 
and here is a recipe that is different and quick. 
And, incidentally, it is a method which does not 
waft a fishy smell all over the house. It uses 
herrings and chutney. Clean the herrings and 
remove the backbone to open them out flat. 
Season, then spread with about a teaspoon of 
_ Fold the herring together again, put in a 
greased baking dish and sprinkle liberally with 
lemon juice. Cover with a greased paper (or the 
lid of your oven-proof dish) and bake in a 
moderate oven for 10-15 minutes. Then remove 
the lid and cook for another few minutes till 


By LOUISE DAVIES 


‘ed 


For a sweet try this simple steamed apple 
pudding. It does not need a pudding basin and 
it takes only twenty minutes to cook. Peel and 
cut up some cooking apples into a small sauce- 
pan and bring them to the boil with a little 
water and sugar. Make an ordinary suet crust 
(for four people I use four ounces of plain 
flour, a teaspoon of baking powder and two 
ounces of shredded suet). Mix with milk or 
water to make a firm dough, and pat it to a 
round to fit the inside of the pan. Lay it gently 
on top of the apples. 

_ Put on, tightly, the lid of the pan, simmer 
for twenty minutes, then serve immediately. It 


gives you plenty of juicy apple with not too 


much filling suet pastry — Woman’s Hour’ 


“The growing of plants for decoration indoors, which . 


has long been a practice on the Continent, has 
lately increased in popularity in this country. 100 
Indoor Plants: Their Care and _ Cultivation, by 
A. C. Mauller-Idzerda, originally published in 
Holland, is therefore welcome in an English edition, 
attractively produced by Blandford at 10s, 6d. 
There is full, practical advice for the treatment of 
each plant dealt with, and the photographs-are clear 
and good. 


Simple Menu 


Notes on Contributors 


N. H. Gipss (page 532): Chichele Professor of 
rs History of War, Oxford University, since 
1953 

CHARLES CAPE (page 537): Prison Assistant 
Commissioner for Education and Welfare 

Hon. Lionet Brett (page 539): architect/ 
planner, Hatfield New Town; author of 
Hauses 

WALTER ALLEN (page 541); novelist and literary 
critic; author of Six Great Novelists, The 
English Novel, ete. 

GerorGES DutTHuIT (page 543): French art his- 
torian and critic; "author of Les Fauves, 
Chinese Mysticism and Modern Painting, ete. 

NIGEL WALKER (page 544): Chairman of the 
Edinburgh Davidson Clinic 

C. COLLEER ABBOTT (page 553): Professor of 
English Language and Literature, Durham 
University, 1932-54; author of Boswell, etc. 

G. R. EtTon (page 560): Lecturer in History, 
Cambridge University; author of England 
Under the Tudors, etc. 

Hi~ary CorKE (page 565): Lecturer in English 
Literature, Edinburgh University 


Crossword No. 1,327. 


Composagram. 


By Halezfax 


E gts Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : book tokens, : 


_value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively 
a 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, October 13. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 

containing them should be addressed to the Editor of Tue LisTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

marked ‘ Crossword” in the left-hand top corner. In all.matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 
wa decision is final 


Each numbered clue contains a hidden anagram of, 
as well as a normal clue to, the required light. The 
twenty-one unclwed lights are the names of com- 

all of which occur as hidden anagrams in 
Mr. reais diary. Punctuation and accents may be 


Oa; A 


g 
a 
w5D 


ae 
o 


tu 
oy 


2 ee 


bral 


MR. YORK’S DIARY 
Mon: Must have holiday as soon as possible. Fed up with 
business of brewing beer. Nothing new to be seen in 
London. Rang up Victoria and booked for two on to- 
morrow’s Golden Arrow. Tues: Arrived Paris. Dinner on 


Shopping. At a park kiosk Mrs. York ventured on 


to see her regard with envy skirts as worn: here, 
Sar: Regretfully returned home, but children over- 
whelm us on secing presents. 


CLUES—ACROSS 
15. Rescued by fauns and satyrs (3) 
17, Because the diary clues are not easy, here’s 
a nice simple one (5) 
18. Swallow up, by agreement, possibly (5) 
20. One of thése who man a sort of craft (7) 
21B.. Out-of-date dance (4) 
22. Weeds not fe a league below sea’s surface (5) 
23. oe Jengitude and latitude reveal ampli- 
- e 
24. The vat needs a clerk in charge (4) 
re posh Edwardians wore? No. Eliza- 
bethans (4) 


39B. One might hear his yoice in a carol at Xmas (4) 

40B. Perchance, in growmg older we may avoid 
* Bhe Scourge of God ’ (9) : 

44, In which is stored icthyic generation (3) 

46. Dwarf excelling in mimicry (5) 

478. Found in an era gone by (3) 

48B. A blighted appomtment may not ‘be entirely 
fruitless (4) 

50. Thus Cicero wrote (3) 

Related in ‘ The Lisbon Story’ (3) 

Half a gross of sheepskins on the lorry (4) 

obnson’s friend seems to have kept most unearthly 


57. A anche. stinking pen that won’t write (3) 
in the Jewish calendar 


For a clue look 


4 
60. A castaway’s stock yarn usually involves an island (3) _ 


American ock ready for scrap (4) 
¢.g., The ‘ Bisse ’ of Swiss alpine regions (4) 
Tonic for good health (3) ; 


- some fashion journals. Trouble in store? Amusing . 


65. Proper administration of medicine does a good deal in 
building up health (6) 

66B. Would you charge xenomania against one who used 
- dicotyledon as a clue? (6) 


DOWN 


2. As mear as can be 119.6 sq. yards (3) 
5U. Loyal to the flag (4) 
7U. When submitting such composition, letters should all 
be addressed legibly (7) 
8. The sailor lugs bread about in them for his mess (6) 
9U. Roses, gardenias, etc. flourish in a French town (6) 
1@. Seen. in Winter in Limerick (4) 
11U. Could one say the orang outang is a monkey? (7) 
12U. Red marble in which ome can trace numbers blue 
and white veins (5) 
16U. Was it a bun Alfred burnt or a tart? (4) 
19U. You crave a clue?—He’s a great Italian’statesman (6) 
20. Idiot. whose state was attributed to fairies (3) 
25U. A cheeky, tactless sort of Northerner? (4) 
26. A pickpocket works hidden from view ringed by the 
crowd (4) 
28. Exclusive articles tend to add interest (6) 
32U. We loathe taking the drugs derived from this tree (4) 
86U. Spets describable as *‘ Golden spangles on glistening 
skin’ (8) 
37. From a rocky knob a’snipe flew away (4) 
430). Grubby state of oxtail or oyster soup (7) 


451). At the theatre to which I go a dance is often seen (6) - 


560, Such a raw cold mist (4) 

58U. Fairly generally used in Scotland (3) 
590. Hedonistic song? (3) 

6L. Archaic ewe. Never buy one (3) 


Solution of No. 1,325 


Quotation: ‘The world’s a bubble’. (The World, by Francis 


Bacon) 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: Mrs. R. EB. Allwright 
(Londen, N.14); 2nd prize: Mrs. F. C. Young 
(Dunblane); 3rd prize: G. C. Scott (Leeds, 8) 
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